


Here's a suit that does evcrythiiift but lull:. It's u real executive at biisincssy 
a handsome partner at dinner — and a flood sportsman u eehends. The reason 
is in the fabric. Courier Cloth, Miron s uni<iuc yarn dye sheen worsted. 
I\ow in new Fall colors, weaves and models, all faiilllcssly tailored by 
Michaels-Stern exclusively. virgin wool. $()3. It rite for the name of the 
fine store nearest you. Miron Mills. lne.,3t Madison Avenue, .\ew York, N. 1 '. 
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WHAT A POWERFUL DIFFERENCE 
THIS HIGH-OCTANE GASOLINE MAKES./ 


You don’t have to be on a vacation to enjoy 
driving. Even the drive back and forth from 
your job can be fun ... if your car gives 
you top performance. But to get full power 
you need a high-octane fuel. You see, the 
amount of power gasoline can deliver de- 
pends on its octane rating. So, for maxi- 
mum driving pleasure — whenever and 
wherever you drive — stop at the pump with 
the familiar "Ethyl” emblem and fill up with 
high-octane "Ethyl” gasoline. 

ETHYL CORPORATION 
N«w York 17. N.Y. 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 






L ast week readers of SI were thoroughly and unsen- 
J timentally introduced to the unbeautiful possum, 
that old southern customer which now threatens to be- 
come a slightly mixed blessing in other parts of the 
country. This brings up John (Tex) O’Reilly, who made 
the presentation, and in earlier issues has appearetl as 
chronicler of beavers, praying mantises, sequoias and 
whooping cranes. 

The son of the colorful soldier of fortune who was 
the subject of Lowell Thomas’s book, Born to Raise Hell, 
O'Reilly of West Texas began a career as a newspaper- 
man in 1927 at the age of 21. Before this, he had moved 
swiftly through a galaxy of professions: cowpuncher, 
sheepherder, apple picker, apple packer, printer, spray 
painter, teamster, soda jerk. But once in journalism he 
stayed, covered every conceivable story, from celebri- 
ties docking in New York to GIs landing on Omaha 
Beach: and as head of the New York Herald Tribune’s 
Paris Bureau for three years, brandished a French which 
he describes as “poor but powerful.’’ 

Seasoned newspapermen are traditionally experts on 
human nature; O'Reilly is an expert on nature itself as 
well. He had not been a reporter long when his addiction 
to flora and fauna led him to haunt zoos, museums and 
aquariums. Writing on what he found there, he earned 
quick and lasting regard from the men who ran them. 
They discovered O’Reilly not only knew his subject but 
treated it without either the cuteness or the condescen- 
sion under which they were bitterly accustomed to see- 
ing it buried. 

At various stages in his career O’Reilly has been flat- 
tened by a kangaroo, chased into a ladies’ room by a 
leopard and forced to cross the sands of Sahara by camel, 
incidents which only strengthened his talent for not let- 
ting the lilies of the valley obscure the poison ivy- a 
talent which fits in well with our editors’ intentions of 
pre.senting nature as it is, rather than as it is sometimes 
too sweetly painted. 

O’Reilly’s country place in Pennsylvania is a source 
for many of his stories. It has horses and dogs and all 
the wildlife which lives on and about the pond. It has 
donkeys, which he is trying to raise for money — unsuc- 
cessfully, because the more they increa.se, the less he can 
bring himself to part with any. And in a tree there’s a 
raccoon which salutes him brightly from high up in the 
branches whenever O'Reilly knocks on the trunk below. 

Ever the reporter, O’Reilly found himself one night 
last August in a vacation-bare city room with a story 
breaking on a jewel robbery. Snorting like an old fire 
horse, he phoned a precinct station. “How did you get 
loose on crime, O’Reilly?’’ said the lieutenant at the 
other end. “You're supposed to be out with the animals 
and the woolly bears.’’ 

And he usually is. 
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HOW 


TO SUCCEED WHILE YOU’RE STILL YOUNG 


i Home Address. 


I T scsPRiSRS many people to learn that (Ue average age of the men 
who respond to our advertisements is closer to forty than to twenty. 
But it's nut hard to understand why this is true! 

Most young men are satisfied with their progress in business. Tlicir 
native ability and energy arc enough to win them regular prutnolions 
and salary increases. They find success only a matter of time. 

But the day comes, open tvU/i a shockinf’ suddenness, when this easy and 
casiiiit progress ends abruptly. 

Many a man wakes up with a start in his thirties or forties to find 
that his income has leveled off, and that promotions have ceased. 

"I’m not getting ahead as fast as I should,” he says to himself. 
"Where am I going to be ten years from now?" 

W hy docs this pathetic pattern appear in so many promising careers? 
The answer is simple: Sheer ability and energy can carry a man to 
the mid-way point in business . . . but only a thorough knotvledge of 
business fundamentals can help him beyond that point. 

If you realire that fact while time is still on your side — and act on it — 
you Cfiti succeed while you're still young. 

FREE.. ."FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS" 

\Vc do not claim that you must have the Alexander Hamilton Course 
in order to succeed in business. But we do say that you cannot succeed 
without what is in the Course'. 

All the Institute does is offer you a convenient and time-saving means 
of bringing this knowledge to you in your spare time; and in a form that 
has proved to be practical and elfcctivc for more than forty years. 

So that you may judge for yourself whether or not you think the 
Institute can help you, we have published an informative 4S-page book 
titled "Forging .\head in Business." 

We believe that this little book will help any man get down to bed- 
rock in his thinking; however, there's no cost or obligation for it 
because — frankly — we’ve never been able to put a price on it that 
would reflect its (rue value. Some men have found a fortune In its pages. 

If you would like a complimentary copy of "Forging Ahead in 
Business," simply sign and return the coupon below. It will be mailed 
to you promptly. 


ALEXANDER MA.MILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept, 'lit, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario. 

Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 48-page book — 
"FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS" 
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JIMMY JEMAIL 



JIMMY JEMAIL’S 


The Answers: 


HOTBOX 


The Question: Do Competitive sports tend to 
make women less feminine? 


Marii.yn DiMacgio 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Movie Star 


"Well, these women 
champions are very 
strong. I’ve always en- 
vied them their nice 
muscles. My husband 
smiles when 1 express 
my admiration for these women. Then he 
adds; ‘Would a man rather take a lovely 
bit of femininity in his arms or a bundle of 
muscles?’ I'm perplexed. 1 don’t know.” 



Joe DiMaggio 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Ex-Ballplayer 


"No. I've seen many of 
I the be.st women stars 
in competition. And 
I’ve talked with them 
at social functions. 
They are as feminine 
as must women. Babe Didrikson, the great- 
est all-around woman star, is one of the fin- 
est women I have ever met. She has great 
courage, a feminine quality.” 



Gina Lollobrigida 
Rome, Italy 
Movie Star 


"Yes. A little sport is 
good. It makes a girl 
healthy and graceful. 
But hard sports are not 
good. They give wom- 
en the big muscle.s. So 
they do not look feminine. No? The big 
muscles mayl>e are good in the kitchen. 
But they are maybe not good in the eve- 
ning gown. No?” 



Dan Ferris 
Sayvtlle, N.Y. 
A.A.U. Secretary 


“Hardly. Most girls in 
track and field events 
are small and cute. 
They can cry as readi- 
ly as the clinging vine, 
particularly when they 
lose. Years ago Eleanor Holm was disquali- 
fied by the Olympic Committee for drink- 
ing too much champagne. I did my best to 
comfort her while she cried.” 




Millicent McIntosh 
New York, N.Y. 
Educator 


^ ”No. Mostofthewom- 

en athletes are as fem- 
inine as other women. 
Sports tend to give 
them poise, confidence 
and self-reliance, but 
that doesn’t lessen their femininity. The 
few who may not be feminine lack those 
qualities by nature, not because of any un- 
de.sirable athletic influence.” 



Louis A. R. Fieri 
Providence, R.I. 
Sports Arena Owner 


"I think so. Feminin- 
ity thrives on mascu- 
line protection. A 
woman who can trade 
strokes on the tennis 
court with most men, 
for instance, doesn’t look like she needs pro- 
tection— she can stand on her own feet. The 
one who can pin your ears back in a wre.s- 
tling match isn’t exactly a clinging vine.” 



June Byers 
Columbus, Ohio 
WRF.STLING Champion 


"What is femininity? 
I have a handsome 10- 
year-old son. I simply 
dote on him. I'm a lov- 
ing wife and a good 
cook. I wear expen- 
sive clothes and luxurious furs. I own a 
$5,000 Lincoln Capri. Each day I wear dia- 
monds valued at $30,000 because they al- 
ways look so new. Am I feminine?” 


Jimmy Yobng 
New York, N.Y. 
Restaurateur 


“Yes. To be feminine, 
a woman must be soft 
and lovely. In Old 
China, women had 
i their feet bound. Feet 
remained small and 
the women did not get much exercise. So 
they remained soft and feminine. Feet are 
not bound any more. But big muscles are 
still for the women in the fields.” 
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Estem.e Hoagland 
Palm Beach 
F oRMEU Golf Star 


"No. You men are old- 
fashioned. You think 
that the clinging vine 
who stays at home 
is the true feminine 
type. Today American 
women compete with men in busine.s.s, poli- 
tics and sports. This doesn't lessen physical 
charm. It heightens women's zest for 
things, giving them more feminine appeal.” 




Clavde C. Vickrey 
New York, N.Y. 
Insurancf. Broker 


“It's true that the 
women champions are 
‘tournament tough.’ 
But that doesn’t apply 
to other women in 
sports. I play at the 
Sleepy Hollow Country Club. We have 
many fine women golfers. And they're ap- 
pealingly feminine. It's the .same in other 
clubs. Without them clubs would be dull.” 


Donna Hall 
Va.n Ncys, Calif. 
Rodfa> Thick Uider 


“Yes. Hard sport-s real- 
ly make a woman self- 
reliant. I've taken top 
honors riding horses. 
In Hollywood I dou- 
bled for the biggest 
stars. There they call me the top stunt 
woman. When I want anything I get it 
without weeping or using feminine wiles, 
but I also get my share of wolf whistles.” 



'■/ houyhl it from the catalogue . . . 
it's called a balhiug suit.” 




The Clothing 

Color is 

Charcoal Brown 


FLORSHEIM 

"Follows Suit” 


'Die perfect 

“go-witli” color. 

createtl by Florsheim 

for the si.x out of ten men 

who will wear charcoal 

this season 

gray. blue, or brown! 

In genuine \\ alnul. 
the softest calfsbin 
cv'cr tanned; 

smooth calf, or C(»rdovan. 


Other F/orsheim Styles S }^ 


The Florshcim Shoe Company • Chicago 6* Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


DANNY ORiNNEN, 13, is a real all-round ath- 
lete. A member of the Knoxville, Tenn. Little League 
Yankees, he led his league in batting and fielding over 
the past two years, was unanimous choice for All-Star 
shortstop and is Midget Baseball Player of the Year, 
Danny has also won national and regional acclaim in 
football, swimming and track. 


HARRY REEVES, 44, Detroit 
policeman, and Mrs. Alice 
MATTHEWS, 36, of Broomall, 
Pa. are national pistol champions 
for 19.54. Reeves, who took up 
the pistol in 1936, won the men’s 
title for the sixth lime. He was 
world's all-round champion in 
1949. Mrs. Matthews has been 
shooting for 12 years, holds about 
a dozen national record.? and has 
more than 250 trophies for excel- 
lence, most of them won with a 
.38. She is one of the few women 
in the country to have an instruc- 
tor’s pistol rating. 


Herewith a salute from the editors to men and women of all ages 
who have fairly earned the good opinion of the world of sport, 
regardless of whether they have yet earned its tallest headlines 


RAY HILL, 22, is a stalwart tackle for Texas Christian Uni- 
versity and a man of probity. In the T.C.U.-Oklahoma game, 
Ray’s testimony to his captain that an end-zone pass had 
touched ground before it was caught led T.C.U. to accept an 
"incomplete” ruling after the field judge had signaled touch- 
down. The touchdown, if allowed, might have made the upset 
of the week. Oklahoma won only 21-16. 




BOBBY GOOOSPCED, lo-year-old hi^h 

school junior from Wi-tumka, Okla., was 
named 19o4 world champion all-round jun- 
ior cowboy by the American Junior Rodeo 
Association. A devotee of Roy Rogers, we.st- 
orn music and steak, Bobby has been rodeo- 
ing “seriously” for two years. His father, 
Jes.s Goodspecd, is a former world cham- 
pion professional calf roper. The all-round 
junior cowgirl is pretty nathalyne 
KENDRICK, 16, a blonde, blue-eyed vet- 
eran of 12 years in rodeos who expects to 
continue in them "all my life.” Nathalyne 
prefers popular music (Eddie Fisher, Joni 
James), has a boyfriend ("I’m not e.xactly 
going steady”) and dotes on banana splits, 
"would eat them for breakfast” if her 
mother would let her. Nathalyne lives out- 
side Houston. 



SHIRLEY THOMAS of Ottawa, Cana- 
da's leading horsewoman at 19, completed 
a tour of Europe where she won trophies 
in Ireland and England and national titles 
in Belgium and The Netherlands. Shirley 
also loves flying, has 52 hours of solo time 
toward a pilot’s license. 





“Careful, Don’t Waste a Drop” 

By Bob Dingwo/f 

The 19th hole at our club is quite close to the 18lh — which is a practi- 
cal convenience though a trifle hazardous. A friend and 1 had just 
settled down to enjoy some Old Smuggler there one day when 1 
suddenly noticed he was waving his drink wildly through the air. 
“Careful, Jim,” I exclaimed, “don’t wa.stea drop— that's Old Smuggler.” 
I must confess 1 felt like a heel as soon as 1 realized the reason for his 
odd behavior was that a stray ball had landed on his head. Bui my 
words did bring him to in a hurry. Since then, instead of shouting 
"Fore” when they approach the 18th, many 
memberscaJ] out, "Careful, don't waste a drop.” 


Careful^ don't waste a drop... 

“ Old 
Smu^ler 

SCOTCH 

with a HiSTORy 


SCOTCH 


or KoruKw 

m 


Friends of Old Smuggler arc cordially invited to send us 
interesting stories about Old Smuggler or tell how they 
discovered it. Your letter will entitle you to a handsome 
membership certificate in the ancient Scottish order 
OF OLD SMUGGLERS, illustrated in full color by Abner 
Dean and inscribed with your name. Size, 14 x 17 inches. 
Send your letter to W, A. Taylor & Company, 2 West 46ih 
Street. New York 36. N. Y. Dept. SP-l 
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TUBELESS TIRE 
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Editor-in-chief Henry R. Luce 

President Roy E. Larsen 


Managing Editor. . .Sidney L. James 
Asst. Managing Editor. . Richard W. Johnston 
News Editor. . John Tibby 

Associate Editors 

Peter Barrett. Gerald Holland, Martin Kane, 
Paul O’Neil, Jerome Snyder, Eleanor Welch, 
Richard Wolters, Norton Wood. 


Staff Writers 

Gerald Astor, Ezra Bowen, Robert Creamer, 
Andrew Crichton, MacLennan Farrell, N. Lee 
Griggs. Roger Kahn. Margery Miller, Coles 
Phinizy, Henry J. Romney, Elaine St. Maur, 
Don A. Sehanche, Frederiek Smith, Whitney 
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a highly satis- 
factory, SAFE sub- 
stitute for this kind 
of exertion. If you’re 
40. and if you 
an office, send 
today for this vitally 
imponuni book on 
posture. Doniore Chair 
Company, Inc., Dept. 
1125, Elkhart, Indiana. 



Minox 
of 


The Minox is the smallest precision 
camera in the world . . . weighs only 
2'A ounces and is no bigger chan a 
pocket knife. The pictures are superb. 

With leather case 
and measuring chain 
$139.50 

Wherever fine camerni 
are eold or write 
Dept. S-IO. 
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Special Contributors 
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FOOTBALL FOR ALL 

The good old game of touch, with rules or without, provides football fun 
for everyone without the spills and skills demanded by the regular game 


by DUANE DECKER 

AUTUMN brings a lot of things along 
XA. with it— the hard-to-forget smell 
of burning leaves, last year’s wind- 
breakers with the mothball hangover, 
and footballs spiraling through the 
windy gusts. Probably because not too 
many people are set up, physically, 
to play tackle football, a lot of others 
play a more modern version of the old 
game known as touch football. 

That’s a lucky thing, in a way, be- 
cause any good player or coach will tell 
you that tackle football, to be played 
with the chips down, is a rugged grind. 
On the other hand, touch is a game in- 
vented purely for fun. And that’s what 
it is, by the standard barrel. 



There was a time, of course, when 
touch was kissed off by some of the 
early football diehards as a sort of 
sissy sport. But no more. That false 
taint was well erased by none other 
than the U.S. Army in the early days 
of World War II. They found that 
touch was a game which offered the 
best and the safest way to keep sol- 
diers in trim. They also found that sol- 
diers thought it was a swell game. 

The Army wasn’t alone in grabbing 
this corner-lot sport from the teen- 
agers. Colleges took it up as an intra- 
mural athletic competition in quite a 
big way. At Harvard Business School, 
just a couple of years ago, one of the 
stars of the intramural league was a 
fellow named Dick Kazmaier. You 



may remember his name. He’d been 
All-American at Princeton the year 
before. Now, touch was his dish. 

There’s good reason for the growing 
popularity of this very safe but very 
exciting sport. In the first place it 
gives brittle-boned folk a chance to 
lug a football without the danger of 
winding up in the doctor’s waiting 
room. Then too, it can be played by 
almost any number of people— any 
age and even any sex, for that matter 
—from two on a side on up. Not only 
that, nothing is needed except some 
old clothes and one inflated football. 
For touch, you can skip uniforms 
and protective equipment and chalk- 
marked fields. 

In most corner-lot versions of touch 
there are very few hard and fast rules. 
Players tag a runner with a casual 
slap. They huddle and pull off Old No. 
77, with two ends racing pell-mell 
down the field while the passer heaves 
one as close to a mile as he can make 
it. Occasionally they pull off a fancy 
deal in which hasty blocks are thrown 
at the guys swarming in, while the 
runner tries to weave and swivel his 
way down the field. Nothing has to 
be learned. Nothing has to be studied. 
Nothing has to be analyzed. Because 


this is just a game for the fun of it. 

However, when the Army took up 
touch as a program, they laid out some 
rules which make it a little more sys- 
tematic game. They couldn’t be called 
‘‘official” because there’s no such thing 
in touch— it’s a happily unofficial type 
of game. But the Army picked up 
some of the regulations laid out earlier 
by the colleges, and the way they 
wound up, in a loose fashion, the game 
got a sort of a pattern. 

For instance, on the tagging, the 
Army version says that you should 
contact the runner with both hands 
and that you are supposed to make the 
contact somewhere between the waist 
and the shoulders. That makes it just 
a little harder and gives the ball car- 
rier more of a chance against being 
tagged by accident or somebody just 
swiping at him as he goes by. 

Then, if you go according to the 
Army book, your big touch has to be 
made while you’ve got at least one 
of your feet on the ground. A flying 
or diving touch is nixed by them be- 
cause they claim it would be risky 
in a game played without a lot of 
pads and helmets. 

On blocking, the big difference be- 
tween touch and tackle is that in touch 
you can’t use your hands at all— offi- 
cially, anyway. You have to depend 
upon your shoulders and body. But 
continued on jHige 12 
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79 5TH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


eonlin ued 



In its new “Cliar-Brown” felt tone, combined with “Jct-Crey” band, the 
“Madison Avenue” achieves an effective harmony with the deep sliades of 
the Kali wardri)I)C. Tlie “Crater Crease”® style, witli low crown and narrow 
brim gives tlie hat further distinction. Now being sliown by your Knox hatter. 


AUo ainiUiblr iH Ciinadti 



Includts exelsf tax and warranty. Slightly higher In South and West. 
• TMOMacRC-CARLSON COMRANT. ROCHCCTER 9. N. Y. 


“ there 
is 

nothing 

finer 


«f Btata'-s 


Big 21-inch glare-free picture. Aluminized tube for extra deep, 
extra sharp picture values. Exclusive “Out-Front" speaker 
system for finer tone. Smartly styled cabinet in mahogany 
hue Plextone. (Also available in mahogany, bleached ma- 
hogany, walnut or maple veneers at s/igfii extra cost.) 


than a STROMBKRG-CARLSOJV.” 


outside of that you do the same kind 
of blocking that they do at Notre 
Dame or West Point— a straight drive 
block, a check block or a mousetrap 
block, otherwise called the part block. 

But this is a game that is really a lot 
more fun if you don’t get too technical 
about things. The wild and woolly 
forward passes and the dizzy dashes 



around right end give everybody more 
sheer kicks than the heavily organized 
blocking plays. It’s just that sort of 
free-for-all game in which nobody goes 
home with a broken heart because he 
lost. 

There’s another nice point in touch 
that gives it, actually, more dash than 
tackle. That is the fact that the runner 
doesn’t need to hug the ball to his 
chest to prevent a fumble, since he’s 
only going to get tagged — not smashed 
into — when he’s corralled by the ene- 
my. Also, there’s a regulation football 
for touch that is a little bit smaller 
than the usual one and can be held 



firmly, forward-pass fashion, even by 
undersized hands. 

It’s probably the craziness of the 
action in a game of touch that makes 
it such a good one. It can spring up as 
easily as a conversation and it can keep 
adding players, piling up scores of fan-' 
tastic numbers, until the sun slowly 
starts to sink behind Sam’s delicates- 
sen. The topflight touch man is a sort 
of whirling dervish, twisting and dart- 
ing like a trout who has just spotted 
a kingfisher above. But he’s got the 
peace of mind that the trout hasn’t 
—the worst that can happen to him is 
that he’ll get tagged. 
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THE MEASURE OE PROTECTION 
IN AMERICAS FINEST CARS [ 

I 

PURPLE ROYAL c TRITON 


America's Finest Alotor Oil 


fur )>ur|>li- Ho\iil Trilon - ih)\\ uvailaMi' in llic new 5-20 
ami all weatlrcT ‘iradcs — at rar dt'alers and service 

sUUiuiis in Ino^l ureas of llie Ltiiled Stales aixi ('aiiiida and 
Union 76 stations lliroujihnut the West. 


© 

UNION OIL COMPANY 

OE CAIJEORMA 


Lo> Ana.lei, Union Oil Sldg. rork. 4S Reck>lall«t Plan • Chicago. ISIS BanKaia BiOg. 






For 1955 Johnson presents the quietest running, easiest driving, 
smoothest riding Sea-Horses ever develoi)ed! The new Sea-Horse 
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. . . while Indians’ Al Lopez wore loser’s look 


12 3 4 


Clkvkland 

O NLY ONCE during the New York Giants’ annihilation 
of the Cleveland Indians did Al Lopez, the Cleveland 
manager, permit himself the luxury of rage. 

For four days Lopez suffered in reflected humiliation 
while the Giants swept the 1954 World Series from the 
Indians, four games to none. The sweep was an achieve- 
ment baseball men had insisted was impossible. Bookmak- 
ers admitted it was possible, but rated the possibility at 
22-to-l. Yet as the incredible victimized him, Al Lopez 
remained soft-spoken save for a single interlude after the 
second game when Early Wynn failed, when the Indian 
attack failed for the second time and when ultimate de- 
feat became a clear and present danger. 

Keporters were admitted to the visitors’ clubhouse at 
the Polo Grounds five minutes after the second game end- 
ed. They gathered in a light circle about Lopez. There were 
some good questions and some had. At first Lopez answered 
in whispers. 

“What was the turning point today?’’ one reporter asked. 
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Series with fourth straight — winning greatest prestige for the Giants since the days of John McGraw 


& BINGO 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARK KAl'KKMAN 

Baseball experts gave the Giants only a slim chance to beat 
the Indians, but the Giants amazed the experts, the fans and 
undoubtedly themselves. Everything Leo Durocher tried worked 


by ROGER KAHN 

“There wasn’t any turning point,” Lopez murmured. 

"There’s got to be a turning point,” the reporter in- 
sisted. “What was it?” 

"There wasn’t any, I'm telling you,” Lopez repeated, 
breaking out of a whisper. 

“Was the turning point when Doby couldn’t catch that 
ball Rhodes hit?” the reporter persisted thickly. 

"Now goddam,” Lopez shouted. "What are you try- 
ing to do. Ask your questions and answer them, too? God- 
dam. What are you trying to do?” 

When the Series ended Saturday some reporters tried to 
plant in Lopez’ mouth more words about a turning point. 
With considerable difficulty synthetic quotes were created. 
Actually, as Lopez knew, the 1954 World Series was with- 
out one single hinge. There were a great many points at 
which things turned against the Indians. To equate one 
against the other is to equate the destructiveness of a tea- 
spoonful against a tablespoon of uranium. 

The first game, which the Giants won 5 to 2 , was a 


turning point because it had been generally assumed that 
Bob Lemon, Cleveland’s starting pitcher, was stronger and 
better than the Giants’ Sal Maglie. 

The second game, which the Giants won 3-to-l, was a 
turning point because it had been generally assumed that 
Early Wynn, pitcher of three two-hit games in September, 
was unbeatable in a clutch. 

The third game, which the Giants won 6-to-2, was a 
turning point because it had been generally assumed that 
the Indians were waiting to sandbag the Giants at Cleve- 
land’s Municipal Stadium. 

The fourth game, which the Giants won 7-to-4, was a 
turning point because it had been generally assumed that 
the Indians would win the World Series. 

In the first inning of the first game the Indians looked 
good. They scored two runs when Vic Wertz made the first 
of his eight hits, a triple to right center field that batted 
in Al Smith and Bobby Avila. Then the Indians, winners 
of more games than any American League team in history. 
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THE WORLD SERIES continued 


went into a miniature decline and fall. 
The Giants tied the score in the third 
inning. In the sixth, with Wertz at 
third base, Jim Hegan bounced fiercely 
to Henry Thompson at third. Thomp- 
son fought the grounder with both 
hands until it surrendered {see pages 
20-21). His throw to first base was in 
time by half a step. 

“When that ball squirted away,” 
Thompson said, “all I was thinking 
was I gotta get that son of a buck over 
to first base.” 

In the eighth inning, with two In- 
dians on base and no one out, Vic 
Wertz hit a ball 450 feet, where Willie 
Mays caught it (see pages 22-23). Nev- 
er before had so unbelievable a catch 
been seen and disbelieved by so many. 

“Was it real?” someone asked A1 
Dark, the Giants’ captain, later. 

“It was real,” Dark said, as though 
he had only then convinced himself. 

But there was at least one more 
turning point in that first game. With 
two Giants on base in the tenth inning, 
a high-living Southerner named Jim 
Rhodes pinch-hit for Monte Irvin and 
lifted a fly into the breeze that blew 
toward right field. Bobby Avila, Cleve- 
land’s second baseman, started back 
for the ball. A customer in the right- 
field stands muffed it. Three runs 
scored; the Giants had won. 

Next afternoon at the Polo Grounds 
the crowd sagged below 50,000 and 
there were proportionately fewer turn- 
ing points. Johnny Antonelli, the 


Giants’ young left-hander, made his 
first pitch a fast ball and A1 Smith, 
Cleveland’s young left fielder, hit the 
fast ball to the roof of the upper deck. 
Thereafter 13 Indians reached base 
and though none was observed biting 
dust, none scored, either. 

Early Wynn pitched four perfect 
innings, then two Giants reached base 
and Rhodes again hit for Irvin. This 
time he pinch-popped a single to short 
center field beyond the reach of Larry 
Doby. The Indians were impaled on a 
sharp new turning point. 

“He’s a pretty fair hitter,” said 
Giant Scout Tom Sheehan of Rhodes. 

“He’s a County Fair hitter. He goes 
up there and swings.” 

Then the Series moved to Cleveland 
where one store was caught with a sign 
showing. “Congratulations, Indians,” 
the sign in the window read. “You’re 
sitting on top of the world.” 

A BIG DEAD SALAMI 

Lemon and Wynn had been beaten. 
A1 Rosen, Cleveland’s clean-up hitter, 
was crippled by a pulled leg muscle. 
Rosen sat down as Mike Garcia got up 
to pitch the third game. A 37-year-old 
veteran named Hank Majeski took 
over third base from Rosen. All season 
subs had come through for Cleveland, 
but by this time a great many points 
had turned. Majeski went hitless, 
Rhodes pinch-hit a two-run single, 
Ruben Gomez outpitched Garcia and 
the Indians were down three games. 


“No sense waiting for the spring,” 
Rosen said a day later as he prepared 
to go back to third base. “Lemon goes 
fine with two days’ rest,” said A1 Lopez 
when someone wondered what had 
become of Bobby Feller. 

A small left-hander named Don Lid- 
dle held the Indians while Lemon did 
not go fine and the Giants moved 
ahead, 7-to-O. Cleveland fought back 
too late when Majeski pinch-hit a 
three-run homer and when a rally 
knocked out Liddle for Hoyt Wilhelm 
in the seventh. Wilhelm stopped it, 
but another rally knocked him out for 
Antonelli with one out in the eighth. 
Johnny whipped a curve past Wertz’s 
bat for a second out. With two strikes 
on Wally Westlake, Antonelli tossed a 
change-up pitch and Westlake watched 
it drift over the plate. When he did 
so, Cleveland’s hotelkeepers who had 
raised prices for rooms, barkeeps who 
had raised prices for drinks and Cleve- 
land’s fans who had wanted to see an- 
other game on Sunday, knew what the 
Indians knew, too. The Giants were in. 

“A big dead salami,” the Giants’ 
Joe Garagiola shouted during the club- 
house celebration. “Johnny threw 
Westlake a big dead salami.” 

“The boys did it all,” Manager Leo 
Durocher shouted. 

“Leo,” said a moist-eyed reporter. 
“You managed great.” 

“The boys did it all,” Durocher 
said in normal tones. 

“World Champiqns,” Whitey Lock- 
man, the firet baseman, said quietly. 
“What do you know? But I bet they’d 
like another crack at us.” 

Big Jim Rhodes spoke for the ma- 
jority. Big Jim stuck a cigar in his 
mouth. “Hey!" he shouted, “Where's 
the champagne?” 

Afterward there came perspective 
and with perspective came questions. 
Were the Indians’ 111 victories merely 
the reflection of a fairly good team in a 
terribly weak American League? Had 
Rosen’s leg been sound and Larry Do- 
by’s shoulder uninjured, would there 
have been a struggle? Or were the 
Giants baseball’s supreme opportun- 
ists. unbeatable always in 1954 be- 
cause of a Mays catch, a Thompson 
stop or a Rhodes pinch-hit home run? 
The answers, if they exist at all, are as 
elusive as that single turning point the 
reporter tried to get from AI Lopez. 

But one Giant official had all the 
answers he needed. "We didn’t just 
beat Cleveland,” he insisted. “We 
showed those Yankees up but good.” 

Dusty Rhodes after the last game; ^ 
**Hey! Where’s the champagne?” 


THE GIST OF THE SERIES 

GIANT STAND-BYS 

Bat. 

G AB R II 2B 3B HR RRI HB SO Avg. PO 


Lockman, lb, , 

Dark, ss 

.Mueller, rt. . . . 
Mays, ct , . 
Thompson, 3b 
Irvin. If . . 
Rhodes. If . . 
Williams, 2b. . 
Weatrum, c 


17 2 7 0 0 0 0 

18 4 7 0 0 0 I 


4 9 12 10 0 

3 6 2 4 0 0 2 

4 11 0 0 0 0 0 

4 11 0 3 0 0 0 


.412 

.389 

.286 

.364 

.667 

.000 

.273 


Fblg. 
; Avg. 
1.000 
.950 
.600 

1.000 

1.000 
.889 

1.000 

,950 

1.000 


Team totals: Hitting .254, fielding .955. left on ba.<ie 28. 


INDIAN STAND-BYS 

G AB R H 2H 3B HR RBI BR SO 

Smith. If 4 14 2 3 0 0 I 2 2 2 

Avila, 2b 4 15 12000 0 21 

Doby, ef 4 16 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 1 

Rosen, 3b 3 12 0 3 0 0 0 0 1 0 

Wertz, lb 4 16 2 8 2 1 1 3 2 2 

Philley, rf 4 8 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 3 

Majeski. 3b 1 6 1 1 0 0 1 3 0 1 

Westlake, rf 2 7 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 3 

Dente, ss 3 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 

Strickland, ss 3 900000 0 02 

Hegan, c 4 13 12100 0 II 

Team totaU: Hitting .190, fielding .973, left on base 37. 


Bat. Fldg. 

.\vg. PO A E Avg. 

.214 4 0 0 1.000 

.133 12 10 0 1.000 

.125 7 0 0 1.000 

3 0 1.000 

6 1 .975 

0 0 1.000 

1 0 l.OOO 

0 1 .857 

1 0 1.000 
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MF HE HADN’T STAYED WITH IT . . . 


Runner Wertz starts for plate while Thompson charges toward third for Hegan’s sharp bounder 


The Giant third baseman makes a last grab for the ball, Umpire Stevens signals fair ball 
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*. . . We would have won the game. That could have been the Series/ said 
Cleveland’s Al Lopez, speaking of Henry Thompson’s sensational first-game 
recovery of hard grounder which would have driven in tie-breaking run 




Thompson fumbles the ball; it dribbles away from him and rolls into foul territory behind third 


Determined Thompson whips his arm around for throw to first, in time to retire Hegan and side 

OCTOBER 11. 1954 


<BEST CATCH I EVER SAW’ 


N.Y. Doily News from G'lloon 



Mays turned back to home, jackrabbited toward fence, reached out to catch ball 450 feet from plate. 
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$0 said unhappy but admiring A( Lopez of Willie Mays's magnificent play 
which converted Vic Wertz's long high drive toward center field bleachers 
from extra-base hit into just another out, saved first game for Giants 



"They beat my three best pitchers," remarked Lopez. His 
best, Lemon, Wynn and Garcia won 65 games before Series, 
none from Giants whose pitchers averaged 1.46 earned runs 



RIGHT-HANDER GOMEZ WON THIRD GAME 6-2. GAVE ONLY FOUR HITS IN V/x INNINGS 



GARCIA: 5 IP; 6 H: 4 R: 0-1 



MAGLIE: 7 IP; 7 H; 2 R: 0-0 



HERO DUSTY RHODES MISSED 
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WYNN: 7 IP; 4 H; J R; 0-1 LIOOLE: 7 IP; 5 H; 4 R; 1-0 GRISSOM: 2% IP; 1 H: 0 R; 1-0 
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FOOTBALL 
IS GETTING 
TOO VICIOUS 


BPfllVNS 


The greaJ quarlcrljack of lJu* professional Cleveland Browns, Otto 
Oraham, lakes a look behind the color of night [oppoaiie) and day 
football and reports that ir.ore goes on than meets most spectators’ 
eyes. The pressure to «in at any cost is producing a trend toward 
some dirty tactics that may seriously damage the game itself 

by OTTO GRAHAM 


I ’\E been playing football more than 
half my life. It goes without saying 
that I love the game. And it is mostly 
because I do love football — playing it, 
watching it, knowing what a wonderful 
influence it can be in the lives of young 
boys and men — that I feel strongly the 
time has come to speak out about 
some of the things that are happening 
to the game, things that seem to me to 
threaten its very existence. The worst 
of them can be summ.ed up in one sen- 
tence: Football is getting too vicious. 

Vicious is a strong word, but it’s the 
best one I can think of to describe what 
I mean. And I can assure you that this 
is not just my opinion. A lot of coaches, 
ollicials and spectators of professional, 
college and high .school football share 
it with me, and I think most players 
will agree. They know from bitter ex- 
perience that they have to play a much 
more cautiou.s game than ever before. 

‘GET THE BIG GUY' 

I’ve tried to analyse what is happen- 
ing in football, and I guess in the end 
it comes down to one thing: there’s an 
increasing practice of trying to win the 
game by injuring the opponent’s star 
players— their infallible place kicker, 
their best pa.sser, their most spectacu- 
lar runner, their exceptional pass re- 
ceiver. And this isn’t only in profes- 
sional footljall- It’s just as true of the 
college and high school game. 

Once it starts, dirty football— there’s 
no other word for it— can turn a game 
into a free-for-all. A player piles on 
after the tackle, smashes his knees into 


the back of a man already down. Op- 
posing players see their star carried 
from the field. The next play, they re- 
taliate. And there's no stopping it. 
Men who have never played dirty foot- 
ball In their lives get mad enough to 
do almost anything. That’s not foot- 
ball. It’s mayhem. 

I’m not suggesting that deliberately 
foul football is new. It isn’t. But it has 
been increasing in recent years at a 
rate that worries a lot of people who 
love the game. My personal opinion 
is that the widespread use of the T 
formation since the early ’40s is at 
least partly responsible. 

Now, I realize I made my reputation 
as a T quarterback and that the offense 
has been a tremendous boon to the 
game. But the T brought with it a 
new kind of line blocking— the brush- 
block— and it’s the brush-block that 
has led to a lot of easily hidden dirty 
work. The block i.s used where a line- 
man must check an opponent for a few 
seconds and then get downfield fast for 
another assignment. The lineman hits 
his man low, with his elbows wide and 
his hands in at the chest. But instead 
of driving his opponent out of t he play. 


he raises him out of a charging position 
by letting his own arms and shoulders 
slide upward along his body. The whole 
thing takes only a second or two, and 
the finished block leaves both men 
standing almost erect. 

WHEN A BRUSH IS A BANG 

And that’s where the trouble starts. 
It’s a simple thing to follow through 
and let the fists, arms or elbows smash 
upward into the defensive man's face. 
Even if you want to play clean foot- 
ball, it’s hard to keep your hands in 
close to your chest when you’re brush- 
blocking. It’s an almost natural move- 
ment to let them move out away from 
you as you rise. And for officials it is 
just about impossible to detect when 
the arms, fists or elbows are used ille- 
gally unless they watch a single block 
from beginning to end — something 
they rarely have time to do. 

Rut brush-blocking and its abuse is 
only one symptom of what ails foot- 
ball. With it has come a growing use 
of fists, arms and elbows, mostly aimed 
at the face, the one unprotected part 
of a football player’s body. It was an 
Text continued on /niije 50 


NIGHT FOOTBALL IS A DAZZLING SPECTACLE ^ 

Blazing lighl.s and fast action provide plenty of excitement for nighltiir.c foot- 
ball fan.s during a l.os Angeles Kam.s-New York Giants exhibition game in Port- 
land, Ore. Although some abu.ses occur on the playing field (see text), the 
night game — as dramatized on the following pages — is still a great show. The 
first night football games were played nearly 50 years ago (SI, Aug. 30), and 
now many high school and college (earns have joined the pros under the lights 
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Ni}!ht ((ame ^ivcs 25,776 fans in Portland's Multnomah Stadium a rare 
look at big-time professional football. Here they see New York (iiants 
stopped in a pile-up at the Hams' line in attempt to rush from own goal 





Winnint! Rams huddle under bright stadium lights 


Olficial at line stick watches floodlit action 




Ciianis (ry unMUccessful running play scant yards from Kams' goal. They man- 
aged only touchdown of their 30-(o*7 defeat two plays later. Preseason games 
help pro teams linancially, also help condition players 


REHEARSAL IN NEW YORK 


SOUNDTRACK 


ONE ENORMOUS ‘0-0-0-0-H’ 
RECESSIONAL IN CLEVELAND 


Say hey! 

SI went to its first World Series 
hist week. 

Fabulous 

F ou THE PLAYERS, the World Series 
began to be real on Tuesday, the 
day before the first game. The regular 
season was, by then, really over. The 
heady elation that flooded the dressing 
room the day the pennant had been 
clinched was a memory. The satisfac- 
tion that came of reading the final 
standings (with the Yankees beaten, 
the Dodgers beaten, and the Indians 
and Giants forever in first place) was 
something that had been savored the 
day before, on Monday. Now, on Tues- 
day, practice was scheduled, the last, 
the only workout for the Series. 

The Polo Ground.s was soaked in 
bright, hot sun. The grass was as green 
and moist as spring. The players 
dressed in the high old clubhouse in 
center field, the Giants first, the In- 
dians later, and came out into the 
strange, cheerful morning light a little 
shy, almost self-conscious. It was like 
the last rehearsal before opening night, 
on an empty stage before an empty 
house, with a throng of friends, well- 
wishers, publicity men and fellow pro- 
fessionals looking on. For one last time 
they ran through what they knew so 
well— how to hit, how to pitch, how 
to field. 

For one actor the center of the stage, 
even in rehearsal, was where he liked 
to be, and the seats, though empty, 
were still a challenge. Dusty Rhodes, 
the Giants’ pinch-hitting star, likes to 
stand at home plate and hit, even in an 
empty park. Rhodes has scant regard 
for fielding, even less for throwing and 
not too much for base running, except 
as it helps him to make base hits. 
“Baseball is hitting," Dusty Rhodes 
says. In baiting practice he likes the 
pitcher to give him something he can 
wallop, like a nice, fat, fast ball. But 
this day, the day before the World Se- 
ries began, with George Spencer pitch- 
ing, Rhodes thought of the Series 
and the pitches he has trouble with. 
“George,” he said, with some distaste, 
“flip me up one of them slow curves.” 

I.ater, with young Paul Giel throw- 
ing, Dusty stood in the spotlight again. 
The pace was a little quicker now, the 
pitcher throwing harder, the batter 
more intent. Though the hatter might 
stay up for five or ten swings, both 
pitcher and batter were serious, acting 
a-s if this were real, that this ball and 


that strike counted. Young Giel fooled 
Rhodes twice with a curve and a 
change-up and had, theoretically, two 
strikes on Dusty. Rhodes waited, his 
bat cocked, watching Giel. Out of the 
corner of his mouth he .spoke softly to 
Joe Garagiola, the catcher the Giants 
bought from the Cubs in September. 
“Fast ball,” he said knowingly. “Fast 
ball,” Garagiola agreed sadly. Giel set 
himself and threw, trying to blow the 
ball past Rhodes. It was a fast ball. 
Rhodes, waiting, met it perfectly and 
hit it high and far into the empty seats 
in the upper stands in right. Garagiola 
stood and watched the flight of the 
ball. He looked admiringly at Rhodes. 
"Damn,” he said. “That was always 
happening to the Cubs.” 

The next day it happened to the In- 
dians. Something like it happened the 
day after, and the day after that. On 
the first day, after Rhodes had hom- 
ered to win the first game of the Series 
for the Giants, Garagiola leaned 
against a trunk in the Giants’ dressing 
room and shook his head. He was 
watching Rhodes as the photographers 
mobbed him, posing him this way and 
that, shouting and yelling at him, 
fla.shing light bulbs in his face. 

“Fabulous,” Joe Garagiola said, 
looking at Rhodes. “Fabulous.” 

Rebirth at the Polo Grounds 

F or a half century Americans have 
engaged in a lamentable and self- 
conscious effort to smother their proud 
national genius for vulgarity— a trait 
which, when it flourished free, made 
them veritable princes among men. 
Consider, for instance, that glittering 
symbol of the untrammeled human 
spirit, the polished brass goboon. What 
human gesture ever combined artistry 
and true aristocracy of mien so elo- 
quently as that with which the devotee 
turned, sighted, allowed his eyelids to 
droop, fired and turned loftily away— 
as if the soul-satisfying clang and the 
silent admiration of his fellows were as 
nothing to the superior man? Where is 



the goboon today? Buried in bubble 
gum and genteel admonitions from 
Emily Post; gone the way of the growl- 
er, the barroom nude, the direct editor- 
ial insult and the diamond stickpin. 

But all, dear friends, is not lost. The 
baseball parks of the nation still shelter 


and nurture vulgarity against the re- 
turn of better days. It may be a sort of 
hothouse variety, limited, licensed and 
proof against social disapproval. (Mrs. 
Post herself could boo at Ebbets Field 
if she chose the correct moment, and 
Amy Vanderbilt could get away with 
the owl’s love cry, or Bronx cheer.) 
Nevertheless it lives on — as was heart- 
eningly demonstrated at the Polo 
Grounds in New York in the fifth in 
ning of the second game of the 1954 
World Series last week. 

A great deal of credit for the dra- 
matic qualities of the fateful fifth must 
be given, at the outset, to Cleveland’s 
Pitcher Early (Gus) Wynn, a man 
constructed by nature in the mold of 
the villain and one whom the 49,099 
Giant fans in the big stadium loved to 
hate from the moment he stepped to 
the mound. Wynn is a black-haired, 
black-browed man with a back as broad 
as a beer wagon. He stares at batters 
with the same churlishness and con- 
tempt as Simon Degree exhibited when 
facing poor old Uncle Tom in 19th Cen- 
tury productions of The Cabin of You 
Know Who. By the fifth he could have 
stalked out of the dugout in black 
boots, flowing mustachios and bull 
whip, and no soul in the great assem- 
blage would have noticed the change — 
Cleveland led, 1 to 0, and not a Giant 
had gotten to first base. 

But in the fifth awful things began 
to happen to him. He walked Willie 
Mays. Thompson lined a single to 
right, sending Mays to third. Then, 
while the crowd rumbled with undis- 
guised glee and defiance, Leo Durocher 
sent his peerless pinch hitter, James 
(Dusty) Rhodes to the plate to bat 
for Outfielder Monty Irvin. It was a 
genuinely lovely moment. Wynn, goad- 
ed to new ferocity by the ruination of 
his no-hitter, glared as horribly at his 
foe as if he proposed to cook and eat 
him for dinner. Rhodes responded, with 
consummate effrontery, by carefully 
crowding the plate. 

Something had to give. Rhodes did, 
for Wynn quickly proved himself a 
man dedicated to the true spirit of 
.American baseball. To put it delicate- 
ly, he brushed the batter back with a 
close one. To put it specifically, he 
threw his fast ball at a point precisely 
between the batter’s eyes and failed in 
cleanly decapitating him only by vir- 
tue of the victim’s almost inhuman 
agility. 

Was the crowd disturbed? Indeed 
not. It simply expelled one, enormous 
“o-o-o-o-h” of admiration at the logic 
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and beauty of the thing, and betrayed 
no hint of dismay at all until it dis- 
covered that its hero was obviously a 
shaken man as he rose numbly from 
the dirt. It sat silent as Rhodes waved 
limply at the next pitch and missed. 
But then it emitted such a howl of joy 
and gloating as must have echoed 
through the Colosseum when the lions 
were in good fettle and the captive vir- 
gins slow of foot. For Dusty had done 
it again — hit a blooper to the outfield, 
sent Mays home for the tying run, set 
up the Giants’ victory and perhaps, as 
things turned out, even their Series 
sweep. 

It was a sound rich with spontane- 
ous, unsportsmanlike jeering and the 
howl of partisan delight— simple, di- 
rect, sweetly vulgar, and aimed with- 
out repression at the burly, discomfited 
tyrant on the mound. In the Cleveland 
dressing room, when the day was done, 
it was impossible not to feel genuinely 
sorry for Early Wynn as he sat slumped 
on a bench, a paper cup of beer in one 
hand, staring in awful silence at the 
wall. But no such delicacy of feeling 
filtered out into the park where knots 
of the more rabid Giant fans wailed 
in the hope of booing the enemy once 
again. 

Among those who leaned over the 
wall above the entrance to the Cleve- 
land dressing room was a patient young 
lady from Spanish Harlem, done up in 
Sunday finery, be-carmined with lip- 
stick and fashionably ajangle with 
beads and earrings. "Why,” called a 
tired guard, craning upwards, "don't 
you just go home, lady? Game’s over. 
Nothing’s gonna happen now.” 

"I want.” she cried, with a flash of 
pearly teeth, "to see that Early Wynn." 

"W’ynn ain’t coming out for a long 
time,” said the guard. “Go on home.” 

"I’ll wait,” she answered with a peal 
of chilling female laughter. "Wanna 
see if that Early Wynn’s .still sweatin’ 
from what Dusty done to ’im.” 

Who says the Republic is not still 
strong? 

No. 1 fan 

T he title of No. 1 fan at the World 
Series clearly belonged to a busi- 
nessman from Denver named A. B. (for 
Albert Bernard) Hirschfeld, who saw 
his first Series in 1919, ha.s seen :I2 oth- 
ers since. Judging from Mr. Ilirsch- 
feld’s enjoyment of this year’s affair, 
they are getting belter all the lime. 

Matter of fact, the first series A.B. 
saw was the crooked one involving the 
notorious Chicago Black Sox. At the 
time, A.B. himself suspected nothing, 
but he wouldn’t be likely to in the ex- 
citement of seeing his first Series from 
a $2 seat in that now-vanished depart- 
ment of a ball park: the pavilion. A.B. 
was then a young apprentice printer in 
Denver. In the years between, he 
has risen to proprietorship of Denver’s 
largest printing plant (built on the site 


of the old ball park, with .\.B.’s office 
smack in center field), has served 14 
years in the Colorado legislature and is 
currently a director of the Denver ball 
club in the Western League. 

"But, heck!” cried A.B., now bald, 
plump, pink-cheeked and 66, "that’s 
all coincidental! Now I pick the Giants, 
although by rights I should be rooting 
for Cleveland because 1 was born in 
the good old Buckeye State. I’d like to 
string along with Lopez, but I can’t. 
He’s got no bench— and that’s what 
will lick him.” 

This was on the eve of the first game 
and .\.B. could hardly bear his happy 
anticipation. As the phone rang in his 
New York hotel room, he pounced on 
it and shouted into it: "Play ball!” The 
caller was one of A.B.’s friends who 
lake a personal interest in .seeing him 
maintain his World Series record. "A 
box for the second game?” exclaimed 
A.B. "Sure I want it! Send ’em right 
over!” 

Mr. Hirschfeld has been forced to 
pay scalpers’ prices only once since 
1919. He didn’t like to do it, but there 
was no other way. Now he does the 
best he can by writing in early, but he 
never worries if he is turned down. He 
comes on to the Series anyway and 



HIRSCHFELD HAS A 1919 RAIN CHECK 


somehow tickets are pressed on him by 
friends. “.'Vnd I swear,” said .A.B., "it’s 
all coincidental!” 

-At the ball park, A.B. is enthusiastic, 
but fairly restrained. He keeps score in 
a primitive way and cries out con- 
fidently to predict a play now and 
then. He has worked out an almost fool- 
proof system to avoid embarrassment 
for guessing wrong. If, say, he should 
cry out, "Williams will bunt here!” 
and then Davey Williams takes a 
cut at the ball, A.B. is ready with 
an almost monumental non seriititur 
as a cover-up. “Listen,” he may ex- 
claim, whirling on a neighbor, “giv'e a 
thought to the umpires! Was there 
ever a breath of scandal connected 


with those boys in blue? There was iiot!” 

Hirschfeld is all fan. He never played 
a game of baseball in his life, mostly 
because he started to work at the age 
of 10. During the regular season, he 
never misses a home game of the Den- 
ver club. Even at 66 he is able to sub- 
sist almost entirely during the World 
Series on the fan’s diet: hot dogs and 
soda pop. He lets no inconvenience dis- 
may him; he even enjoys the New York 
subway jam after the game, conduct- 
ing spirited nose-to-nose conversations 
with perfect strangers all the way down- 
town and exhibiting to them his rain 
check from the 1919 series. 

It is the Hirschfeld ambition to run 
his string of World Series to 35. Then 
he plans to take his grandson, A.B. II, 
to the big show and turn the tradition 
over to him. He has already confided 
this scheme to his grandson, now’ 12, 
who had this comment: "Grandpa, 
you’re a character!” 

The greatest ballplayer A.B. has ever 
seen? I.,ou Gehrig. The greatest ball 
club? Those Chicago W’hite Sox of 1919 
—before the Sox turned black. 

Picnic postponed 

H enry Thompson scudded over the 
foul line, almost aw'kward in his 
anxiety, and clutched the weak little 
pop foul. He jumped up and down in 
excitement, waved the ball over his 
head, ran over to Pitcher John Antonelli 
for a moment and then turned, still 
clutching the ball, and made for the 
Giant dugout. It was the third out of 
the ninth inning of the fourth game. 
The World Series was over. Cleveland 
had lost. 

Under the grandstands a fat-faced 
hawker held the price on miniature 
celluloid baseball dolls at a dollar. 

“The Series is over,” a prospective 
buyer said. "I’ll give you half a buck.” 
The hawker was impassive. 

“You can’t bargain with me,” he 
said. “The price is a dollar.” 

"The Series is over,” the buyer in- 
sisted. "When do you think you’re 
going to sell them? Tomorrow?” 

The hawker looked away, his face 
still impassive. 

“The price is a dollar,” he said, 
almost sullenly. 

It was difficult for anyone from out 
of town to understand the hawker’s at- 
titude, but the city of Cleveland knew 
how he felt. 

The elderly chambermaid in the 
Hotel Cleveland said, "Oh, it’s too 
bad they couldn’t have won today so 
there’d be a game tomorrow. So many 
folks had planned to go on Sunday.” 

The room clerks at the Cleveland 
and the Hollenden and the Manger and 
the other hotels knew how he fell. Only 
the day before, on h’riday, their lobbies 
had been swollen with angry, shouting 
people, all of them fighting to get a 
room, any room, any size, any price. 
Now, on Saturday, the hotels were 
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suddenly emptying, guests leaving 
their hard-won rooms like feeding birds 
startled from a lawn. And Sunday, the 
big day, had not even come. 

Everybody was leaving Cleveland. 
The railroad terminal was packed, long 
lines of people radiating from the 
semicircular Pullman counter. Airline 
offices were jammed, the clerks busy 
phoning back and forth from one line 
to another, looking for space. The Gi- 
ants dressed hurriedly and left Cleve- 
land Airport by plane less than three 
hours after the game. Everybody was 
leaving Cleveland. 

The hawker with his dollar dolls, 
the room clerk with his empty rooms, 
the chambermaid with her disappoint- 
ed friends, watched them go. They 
were Cleveland after the fourth game 
of the World Series. It was all over, 
everything was over, and the picnic 
was not supposed to be till Sunday. 

Thank you very much 

T n their dressing room in Cleveland’s 
Municipal Stadium after the final 
game, the New York Giants were mild- 
ly ecstatic. Not quite so ecstatic, per- 
haps, as the photographers endeavored 
to make them, but in rea.sonably good 
cheer. It was a happy time, people 
laughing, shouting, cheering, congratu- 
lating one another. 

A few hundred feet to the south, in 
another part of the forest, Al Lopez, 
manager of the Cleveland Indians, sat 
quietly behind his desk in the small, 
bare, white room that serves as his of- 
fice. A dozen or so reporters filed into 
the room and stood awkwardly around 
the desk. Those who knew Lopez well 
shook hands with him and murmured, 
“Sorry, Al,” or, “Too bad, AI,” or, 
“Tough, Al. I'm sorry.” Lopez, his face 
heavy with weariness and defeat, his 
voice so low it was almost inaudible, 
answered, “Thank you, Dick. Thanks. 
Thank you. Thank you, Lou.” 

It was very quiet. No one seemed to 
know what to say. Someone asked him 
about the turning point of the Series. 
Lopez shrugged his shoulders. 

Other questions were put, quiet 
questions, gentle questions. Lopez an- 
swered them, though he didn’t seem to 
want to. He was very patient, very 
quiet, very tired, but very patient. 

Did he think the Giants were that 
much better than the Indians, he was 
asked. 

“That's hard to say,” he answered. 
“They played like hell and we played 
the worst we did all season. Excuse 
me,” he said. He stood up and came 
around the desk. Ford Frick, the Com- 
missioner of Baseball, had come into 
the office. 

“Not much I can say, Al,” Frick 
said. “I know you did your best. You 
were beginning to come in that last 
game, but I guess it was too late then.” 
Lopez nodded. 

“I guess it was,” he said. 


“Well, good luck, Al,” Frick said. 

“Thank you,” Lopez said. They 
shook hands and Frick left. Lopez sat 
down again and looked around patient- 
ly for more questions. A photographer 
came in and knelt by the front of the 
desk. He focused his camera, set his 
exposure and then he spoke, quietly, 
to Lopez, sitting behind the desk. 

“Al,” he said, “would you lean your 
head on your hand?” 

Lopez leaned his head on his hand. 
Then he straightened up. 

“That’s too uncomfortable,” he said. 
He grinned. “If you want a sad picture 
you shouldn't have any trouble. Not if 
I look like I feel.” He grinned broadly 
and looked around at the others in the 
room. One or two smiled back, briefly. 
The photographer waited until Lopez’ 
grin subsided and the wistful sadness 
returned. 

Lopez answered a few more ques- 
tions in the same quiet voice. Then he 
excused himself again and rose and 
came around the desk to speak to 
someone standing outside in the hall. 

The reporters, almost on signal, filed 
out after him and went past him into 
the players’ dressing room. One report- 
er went past Lopez, stopped and came 
back to him. 

“Al,” he said, “I’m awfully sorry 
you lost the Series.” 

They shook hands. 

“Thank you,” Lopez said. “Thank 
you very much.” 

Happy man 

I F the 1954 season really marked the 
end of Ted Williams’ spectacular ca- 
reer in baseball, he can be remembered 
as one of the few ever to take his de- 
parture from the national sport in a 
private railroad car. The private Pull- 
man was sent to Boston by Curtis M. 
Hutchins, president of Maine’s Ban- 
gor & Aroostook Railroad (a rabid 
Williams fan but one who has yet to 
meet his hero) to start the Red Sox 


star on the first lap of an autumn fish- 
ing trip; four hours after the final 
game was over, Williams and a half 
dozen fly rods were trundling luxuri- 
ously through the night toward the 
northern village of Presque Isle. 

The next day the outfielder, and a 
handful of admiring Maine sportsmen, 
climbed aboard a plane chartered by 
their host-in-absentia— and flew to 
Fish River Lake, a five-mile stretch 
of forest-rimmed water accessible only 
by air. Then, for four days (Maine’s 
trout season runs until Sept. 30th) 
Williams relaxed in an angler’s para- 
dise. He rose in his cabin at five each 
day, con.sumed astounding breakfasts 
(sample : two glasses of grapefruit juice, 
one whole trout, five flapjacks, two 
eggs, two freshly fried doughnuts and 
three cups of coffee) and launched a 
canoe in pursuit of fish. 

There are few more able anglers in 
the U.S., and his flowing 80- and 90- 
foot casts left his colleagues gaping. 
Fishing only with dry flies, most of 
them tied on tiny No. 14 and No. 16 
hooks, he landed a four-pound land- 
locked salmon and 15 bright brook 
trout all of which weighed more than 
two pounds. He carefully turned back 
those he did not need for food. These, 
however, were few— he ate trout for 
breakfast, trout chowder for lunch and 
trout for dinner each day. 

Before the World Series began he 
made an astoundingly accurate pre- 
diction: that the Giants’ Dusty Rhodes 
and Cleveland’s Vic Wertz were the 
“Series sleepers.” After the games be- 
gan, he hung over the camp’s cranky, 
battery-powered radio to hear the 
play-by-play. “Guess the kid knows 
how to pick,” he beamed. “What did 
I tell you about that Rhodes and 
Wertz? Two good strong guys.” His 
admiring colleagues asked him, as he 
packed up his rods to leave, when 
would he be coming north again. “Next 
June,” said Ted, “for more fishing.” 
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Hence twirlers, Texas Leaguers, sox, 

Walks, balk-s fouls, pitcher’s box, 

Avaunt shortstop.s third basemen, flies, 
Strikes, balls, doubles, stealing tries! 

Puck suits, socks, caps in naphthalene. 

For sunny climes depart, to dream 

Of contracts /at, embodying raises. 

And next year’s fans to sing your praises. 

Exit all such, admit punts tossed; 

Fullbacks, ends, yards gained, yanls lost. 
Headgear, cleats, and T formations, 
Reverse, line plunge, tackling sensations. 

Arise cheerleaders, students, bucket-handler. 
Fight, team fight, for dear old Chandler, 
Pill, horsehide sphere, hail and farewell. 
Come oblate spheroid and college yell! 

//. M. Jalonaek 
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FOXHOUND 

by ED EVERETT 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HV PESKIN 


Fox hunlint; Ihe Midwest way tneans Hstcnini' to hound music in 
the ni^ht and matching do}! against do|t in three-day field trials 


H rsTiORS in Troy, Mo. last week 
released 30H hounds in pursuit of 
game that the hunters candidly hoped 
their dog.s would not be able to catch. 

The quarry was the red fox. a smelly 
little animal that is no good to eat and 
not worth much for his fur — but inval- 
uable to men who run him with dog.s 
because he has excellent running gear, 
is cunning and even seems to like to 
be cha.sed by hound.s. 

The hounds were .American fox- 
hounds and the occasion was the loth 
annual field trial and bench show of 
the Midwe.st h'ox Hunters Association, 


the first big trial of the fall season. 
The hunters were horseless and there 
was not a pink coat among them. This 
wa-s fox hunting Midwest style, with .se- 
rious-faced farmers, denim- and wind- 
breaker-dressed. meeting at dawn on 
dew-soaked ground to pit their hounds 
against each other. Their purpose: to 
determine whose dog this day had the 
right to be called ‘‘best.” 

N’one of this— in .\Iidwpst-.style fox- 
hunting trials— required "riding to 
hounds.” cries of tally-ho or the run- 
ning of a fox to ground. .All that was 
necessary was a live scent and live 
Trj-t amlinucd on piujf -IS 




HUNTERS AT TROY. MO. FIELD TRIALS 







BOUNDING HOUND, released at 5tart closely folloueti hy judt'e in auto until trail 
of trials and off in search of a scent, is leads off into the fields. 


FOXHOUNDS eonlinurd 

hounds in Kood voice. Once the dogs 
set off on the search, the hunters set- 
tled themselves and cocked their ears 
to enjoy the chief aim of Midwest fox 
hunting: listening. 

To the east a hound wa.s crying fox. 
In silence the liunlers stood listening, 
straining to identify the voices of their 
own hounds in the haying yack. In 
pick-up trucks and cars they sped to 
hilltop vantage points the better to 
hear the action. Only after hounds 
were out of hearing did the men break 
silence and praise and claim the 
“mouths” of their dogs with priile and 
authority. Then off to another point 
closer to the jiack — now working the 
fox hard — to stand again in muted a.s- 
semblage to hear that singing of dog 
voices which is music to a hounilinan. 


Out in the 5,800-acre trial area of 
Cuivre Uiver Stale Park, the dogs were 
left alone to hunt and drive for fox, 
unaided by the hunters but watched 
closely by 11 judges who scored and 
marked them for their ability to work 
and hunt. 

100,000 NIGHT-HUNTERS 

The English tradition of fox hunting 
is today carried on hy a few hundred 
hunt clubs who ride to hounds for llie 
ioy of Itie chase on horseback, liuL the 
main body of the .sport are the 100,- 
000 night-hunters stretched across 25 
state.s from the eastern seaboard south 
of Chicago to Texas— chiefly farmers 
with packs of 12 to 15 hounds, which 
they hunt at night for the pleasure 
of hearing the (logs giving tongue aft- 
er a fox. Wherever men of the land 
liave kept hound-dogs, there have been 


HUNTER & HOUND TALK 


For hutiliuf/, nlj/lr, horrowa ti Irrm 
or liro from Kiiijli!^li Irtidilion but nil- 
ploys miiiiij of its inni. .-1 short ylimstiry: 

Babble: To give longuc without having 
scenteil a fox. Bati trail. 

Backtracking: Running ihc Hnc of scent 
in the wrong direction toward where 
the fox I'aine from. Cartiinal sin. 

Blowing oH the hunt: Calling in Ihc 
hounds, usually with horns made from 
cattle or gout horns, at the end of hunt- 
ing. 

The cast: The acl of releasing hounds 
for a day's running. 

Cry foi: To bark in characteristic an- 
nouncement of the scent of fox. 

Cutting: Some hounds learn to unlid- 
pale the fox and leave the line of scent. 


taking a short cut to where they think 
the fox will go. Another cardinal sin. 

Giving tongue: To the uniniliated, more 
harking: to the hunter, the pulse- 
(luickeiiing music of hounds in pursuit. 

Harking in: When a houn<! running 
alone catches the cry of a puck, rushes 
to join it, giving tongue. 

Sight race: Thai rare cha.se in which 
hound.s actually .sec the fox. 

Hound talk: Houmis have their lan- 
guage loo, understood by hounds, hunt- 
ers and the fo.x. Hound voices mouth.s, 
the hunters call them come coarse and 
fine, and all shatles between. Hounds 
haw!, chop and sijueal, .sometimes bay, 
according to their lights, but never 
"bark,” at lea.sl not out of the kennel. 
To be appreciated fully, hound voices 
need to he heard in chorus. 
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A BOBBUE, or bother, is what huntsmen 
call momentary check when scent is Io.st. 


arguments and coiile.sts, not about 
men and their ability to ride a horse 
after hounds, but about the dogs and 
which was the better hunter. 

-A.S early as 1866 hound contests 
were held in Kentucky and hy 1889 ar- 
guments had w'axed loud and long 
enough for the first organized field trial 
to be staged at -‘\lbany Hills, Maine. 
Slowly the sport of hunting hounds in 
competitive trials grew until in 
the National Foxhunters Association 
was formed. It is the a-ssociation's Na- 
tional Champion.ships which climaxes 
the season’s sport now opening. 

There had been good rain at Troy 
last week, and conditions were perfect. 
At the bench show preceding the trial, 
Tony Trigg III went hest-in-show and 
School (lirl Itest of opposite sex. They 
were bred and sliown by Herbert O. 
Lamb, of New Alltany, Ind., whose 
kennel produced last year’s national 
bench champion. .After three mornings 
of hard running in the field trials, Bttbo 
(loodman, entered by Kd Wullach of 
Eureka, Mo., was named Midwest field 
chami)ion, anil Kate, owned l)y Spen- 
cer Morris of Stockport, Iowa, woti the 
derby field, for hounds whelped after 
Jan. 1, 1953. Combination field and 
bench honor.s went to Faultless Hi 




MOUNTED JUDGES watch but do not 
aid dog trying to pick up fox’s tracks. 


Sailor, entered by Leo Schneider of I^a 
Crosse, Wis. 

In the Midwest version, fox and 
hounds are seldom seen together, since 
the fox usually moves at least 100 or 
200 yards ahead. The fox is seUlom 
seen liy the onlookers, who more often 
get to a crossing just after the fox than 
just before, and have the frustration of 
being told by someone, ‘.‘You should 
have been here — he crossed just a mo- 
ment ago.” 

This unlikely way of hunting has 
the virtue that the same animal may 
be hunted many times. 

THE TREASURED FOX 

The fox seems indeed to like to be 
chased, for a fox will often run six or 
seven hours, then lose the hounds com- 
pletely in a maneuver that could just 
as well have been made houns earlier. 
Hunters often get “pet” foxes, foxes 
whose running habits are so consist- 
ent an<l distinctive that hunters know 
they are running him time after time. 

The pet fox runs well, as a result of 
experience, and is practically a guar- 
antee of a good race. Hunter.s treasure 
liini. They view his inevitable j)ass- 
ing with as much regret as that of a 
good hound. 



AFTER FIVE-HOUR HUNT, FOOTPAD SORE AND WEARY, DOGS REST UNTIL TOMORROW 





DRUM MAJORETTE, St rutiiriE her stuff rc-tiuircment of her job: pretty knees which 
at University of Tennessee, fliiunts essential can resist the cruel bite of autumn winds. 


c^MF/ovsMP eoir 


mOOK fee 5KATfA/& 


Of/rPOOf^ SW/MM/NG- 
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DEJECTED OKLAHOMA BANDSMEN HAD FINE VIEW OF JOHNNY LATTNER'S PASS INTERCEPTION IN 19S3. NOTRE DAME WON, 28-21 


THE BANDS PLAY ON 

P'ancy-frce and full nf fanfart*. foolball music fills the air with its 

magnificent manifestations of a martial mania as old as the ^^ame itself by martin kanc 


T ins IS the sea-son of the college 
hand, a phenomenon niotherod by 
the need to cope with football stadi- 
um acoustics. No other music is loud 
enougli. In days when mere hundreds 
huddled to watcli football from llimsy 
wooden stands, or none at all. the stu- 
dents’ well-meaning banjo and mando- 
lin orchestras entertained spectators 
between halves. But the string ensem- 
bles, good enough for shedding tremolo 
tears about the college on the hill, have 
gone the way of the raccoon coat. They 
lacked l)olh the volume reijuired to 
entertain thou.sands anti the brassy 
drive and thump a fight song needs. 

PLAY YOUR WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 

Tlie fight song was born with foot- 
liali, before which it was unnecessary. 
Now, at some colleges, a sousaphone 
player has alnio.st a.s good a chance to 
win a scholarshij) a.s the halfback be 
went to school with. mandolin play- 
er has no chance at all. College bands- 
men at some schools get course credit 
for ten hours or so a week spent in 
playing and drilling the complex, pic- 
turesiiue formations retiuired of them 
today. Co-ed.s go to college on balon- 


twirling scholarships. What a baton- 
twirling co-ed needs most is pretty 
knees, which should also be chap- 
resi-siant. 

The college itand plays a limited 
repertoire. It will, for certain, do a 
sweetly pensive rendition of ilte Alma 
Mater and, for sure, a fight song. The 
Alma Mater lyric is likely to be found- 
ed on the poesy of a recently l)ygone 
day because that is when it was writ- 
ten. The adds are that there will be a 
reference to hill, valley, prairie or oth- 
er topographical feature (e.xample: 
Where the Blue Ridge Yainitt its (irenl- 
/(C.s.s— Clemson .\gricullural College i 
and to loyally, mem'ries and font of 
wisdom. The light song calls on the 
football team to fight, very often by 
means which would gel a player ruled 
out of the game. There i.s, for example, 
Northwestern Univer.sity’.s "Wild Cal" 
Song, which closes; '‘Scratch 'em, inle 
’em, claw ’em, fight ’em. Yow! Yow! 
Yowl Yow! Yow! Yow! YOW!” 

In addition, there are boasting songs 
and drinking songs and if the singers 
were to live up to them they would be 
expelled. The elements of boasting, 
drinking and fighting are at time.s 


blended into one full-throated song. A 
boasting-drinking song is likely to be a 
real rouser, like Oeorgia Tech's Hiim- 
hliv' UVrrA', who is a bell of an engi- 
neer and drinks his whisky clear. The 
tune, from an old Knglish drinking 
song. .SoH of a (utmlxderr. had previ- 
ously been popular at Yale and some 
of the words are reminiscent of a ribald 
old liallad, Bcll-B(ytliiiii TriDinerit. They 
.say at C.eorgia 'I'ech that the song was 
written about by a member of the 
football t(‘ani en route to a game at 
.\ulnirn, .\labama. No one seems to 
remember his name. lie is presumably 
engineering somewhere. 

FAR ABOVE WHATEVER WATERS 

A great many oth(‘r college .songs are 
derivative in one way or another. There 
is a bitterness between Syracuse and 
Cornell because CorneH’s Fur Ahuee 
('(iiiuijiTk irnfcrs is more famous than 
Syracuse’s Where Hie \'alc of Onon- 
daga. ihougti both are l>uilt on the 
same tune. The tune is Liale. a 

schmalt/.y ballad of Civil War days. 
Well. Li<!e is also the tune of 

( Vo.tf Beiiide the Winding Cedam I Mich- 
igan Stale), ('lose Beside Vnfjahoga's 
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Golfilorn't popular Doctor Cary Middlccoff 


Dr. Cay MiJJlccoffsays: 

"Keeps hot sun from 
drying out my lips" 

"36 holes of fiolf in the sun used to 
leave my lips dry and eonrse," says 
the former Nalional Open champ. 
"Then I starled u.sinK Mentholatum 
Medicaled Stick. It’s top.s forsoolh- 
inR power, swell protection again.st 
chappinjj in winter, too." 

It's medicated! Contains lanolin, 
camphor, menthol and other benefi- 
cial, medically a|>provecl inRredients. 
(let Mentholatum Stick. 



•ttoh^usTwml 

THIS MARK CERTIFIES THE GENUINE 


Iliin.l-%«oN.-n from p.irr u.h.I, 

spun. and linisin-'l in 

III.- (Iiil.-r llri.rid.--. IVrf.-rt 




WITH MARTIAL PRESENCE. BANDSMEN STEP OUT SMARTLY ON THE FIELD. HORNS BLARE, 


U.S. Rep. Harris Tweed Ass n Lid, 


no £. 42nd Sir. N.Y. 17. N.Y. 


GOLF 


Your LEFT 


SHOULDER makes the 
amazing difference! 

One of ihe mux etartllng dlscovcrw-e to emertre froa 



fully ifloslroled * ** ORDfR NOW. 

THE GOLF SECRET bv H. A. Murrov 

S2.Sa Posttree • »-Da, MonoyBaek Guerentoo 

EMERSON BOOKS Int , Oept. 191-K 
2S1 Wot! Itth Sireet, New York 11 


THE BANDS PLAY conlin ued 

ll'tdcr.s- (University of AkroiU, On the 
Slmres of Snulli ('arnUtui (The Citadel i, 
Far Ahoir the W'alinil Vnllcij iSouih- 
\veBtern>, l.iriitij Sywihoi of Our CiU/ 
(University of Toledo', Mi<hl the 
.Moiiiilaiits of the Wcttllaiid (Seattle Pa- 
cific W'larc the ililln of Pniuniilvauia 
( W'ashinKton and .Jefferson) and the 
aforementioned ii'hrrc Ihc /iltte liidijv 
VainiK IIk Grathienit. Proliahly more 
lieside.s. 

A.sidf from the ReoRraphic features 
apparent in many .\lma Mater lyrics, 
there i.s a recurrent toiemism, due* to 
the fact that so many colleties have 
picked panlher.s, lions, timers and other 
formidable beasts as .syml>ol.s of their 
prowess. Among viie most impressive 


are Texas Christian’s //ornni Froijs, 
U'e Arc All for You, Georgia Teeh’s 
tender My Yelloir Jacket (Hr!, and 
Rice Institute's On-h! .Airakc and Siiiy. 

What is solemnly sung today as the 
olliciai song of the University of Texas, 
The Kyi'x of Tc.ra.'i, began as a rib on 
the university president, William L. 
Prather, who tried to .stop a commo- 
tion brought on by tlie aitjiearatice in 
town of (’arry Nation. The lady was 
bent on axing a lieer parlor near the 
campus, Rorrowing, as he often did, 
from Robert K. Lee’.s ’'The eyes of the 
South are upon you,” the jiresident 
said : 

■‘Remember, young men. wherever 
you are and wherever \'ou may be. the 
eyes of Te.xas are upon you. You are 
expected to uphold her tradition and 
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CYMBALS CRASH-IN VICTORY OR DEFEAT. 


not ac-t as hoodlums and cheer this 
poor, deluded woman.” 

John Lan>; Sinclair, who had heard 
the phrase often enough as a student, 
picked it up for a IhOl? University min- 
strei-show song which he wrote on the 
wrapping of a laundry hundle. It was 
a huge .snicker to the student.s at the 
time, hut a.s little as two years later, in 
190.O. the song had achieved its present 
dignity and was sung respectfully at 
the funeral of the president it parodied. 

.\mong the oldest of fool hall song.s 
are the Hiihjrrn Fmti-HaU .Sowy and 
Columbia’s Fool-Hall obviously 

written before anyone knew how to 
.spell the game, let alone play it. Tliey 
appear in a collection of college songs 
published in IMTf). a time when the 
game was just emerging from .soccer. 



^0 (jUBstion about This 



BLACK & WHITE 

" fii Sana wM. ^Aattuiin 

BLENDED SCDTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


“HOW WOULD YOU ANSWER 
THIS ONE, WHITEY?" 


"YOU MEAN, WHY IS 
BLACK & WHITE THE 
WORLD'S TAVORITE SCOTCH WHISKY, 
BLACKIE? THAT'S EASY. .. ITS QUALITY 
AND CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE." 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION. N. Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Richer, Creamier, 

AERO SHAVE 

Saves 20^a Can ! 



It’s the Biggest Shave 
News in 50 Years! 

► Richer, Creomier lather 

• No Brush Needed 
' No Creosy Cream 

• 3 Beard Softeners 
t Contains Soothing Lortolirs 

Not^69«. . Only 



IF YOU SUFFER 

Ad/il/ of HCADACHE 
rwn HEUMtSIA 


FAST 

RELIEF 


the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 

HCR£'S WHY . . . Anacin is like o doctor's pre- 
scription. Thot is, Anacin contoins not just one 
but a combination of medicolly proved active 
ingredients. No other product gives foster, longer- 
losting relief from poin of heodoche, neuralgia, 
neuritis then Anocin loblels. Buy Anocin* todoyl 





THE UN iTKD WAY 

A fa:\iii,’^ \itaik 

Mother aixl I'.ilh.-r. I(i..thrt eii.l 



CLOCHCNSPIEL ADDS TONE 


THE BANDS PLAY coiitiii iiid 
The Ruigprs song gives an idea of the 
style of the period and even a notion 
of what the game was like: 

“The kickers are all in their rival 
rows 

With scarlet caps andscarlet hose; 

The word is given and off she goes 

And up with the bully foot-ball.” 

(For the Founding (lame with 
Princeton in 1869. the first intercol- 
legiate game of foot-ball, which was 
then more like soccer, Rutgers players 
wore red turbans on their heads, and 
the school color became scarlet.) 

Today’s college bands, with shako- 
ed drum majorettes by the dozen and 
ornate uniforms, are very little like the 
simply clad marchers who first .serenad- 
ed team and stands. Ivy League cos- 
tuming comes closest to what it was in 
the old days of the twenties. The Har- 
vard band, which is rated musically as 
the best in the East and only to be 


compared with Yale’s, wears crimson 
coats and ties, white shirts, white trous- 
ers with crimson stripes, and no hats. 
At Yale the costume is dark-blue blaz- 
ers, gray fiannel trousers, while shoes, 
and again no hats. Princeton puts a 
touch of satire on Ivy League restraint 
by wearing straw boaters with orange- 
and-black bands as a topper to loud 
orange-and-black plaid jackets, black 
knit ties, gray flannel trousers and 
white buckskin shoes. 

The Yale band has its memories, 
among them the time when Rudy Val- 
lee, leading it during a Yale-Georgia 
game, swung into Marching Through 
Georgia. It was a Harvard man, how- 
ever, who flung the grapefruit at Rudy 
while he was singing Oh, Girc Me 
Soiiielhing lo licmemher You Htj. 

Xo matter where in this world a col- 
lege man goes he is likely to be caught 
up short sometime by hearing his old 
school song sung or played in the most 
improbable places. Notre Dame’s \'ic- 
lorii ^farch has been u.sed by Chinese 
street merchants in Tientsin to demon- 
strate the quality of their violins. Ma- 
rines .sang it going in for beachhead 
landings in the Pacific. Capt. Trevor 
E. Hughes of the British 51st Highland 
Division heard it in a concentration 
camp at Lodz, Poland. On Wiscon.'tin, 
which John Philip Sousa called “the 
finest college melody ever written,” 
was carried to the Mexican border by 
Wisconsin National Guardsmen in 
1916 and to Europe in World War I. 
It was written by two Hamilton Col- 
lege men, whose first version started: 
"Minnesota, Minnesota . . . .” 
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NO SPORT FOR SISSIES 

i 

The violent upsets shown on this and following payes are not the sort of action 
spectators at the National Horse Show next month are likely to see. To riders 
and horses preparing for the elegant precision which the arena requires, 
however, they are normal hazards — and they show that mastering the delicate art 
of jumping thoroughbreds is a sport which is anything but tame 


IRA HAAS 



HORizoNTAi. Div/E ovpr ihp Hpck of her wild-pywl mount Bay clear a jump. The spill didn't fuze her, and she wont on to further 
Boy sends Mrs. Robert McGusty Hying after the gelding failed to competition at the Rombout Horse Show in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





FEET FLYING, D. Kobetl Motch and 
his hunttr Borealis crash into the ground 
on their necks after a spill at Detroit 
Horse Show. Although carried off on a 
-Stretcher, Motch was not badly injured. 





FLYING CARTWHEEL is cxccuted by Althea Knickerbocker the Greenwich Horse Show. Spectacular .spill cau.sed medics to rush 
as she is thrown over the head of her mount Sporting Chance at to her aid, but luckily she suffered only loss of wind. 


I«A HAAS 



SUNDAY PILOT 


THERE I WAS . 

Having recently taken to the air. Bill Mauldin launches his n 
column on flying with the stirring tale of his first solo fli] 

by BILL. MAULDIN 



A n airplane pilot’s first solo is sup- 
_ posed to combine the thrill of a ski 
jump, the satisfaction of crossing a 
new frontier and the exhilaration of 
a bird. It’s an unforgettable experi- 
ence, the old-timers will tell you; and 
they are so right. I’ll never forget 
mine, anyway. It was on a Friday 
the 13th. 

I was taxiing past the hangar for my 
fourth take-off of the afternoon, think- 
ing I should have taken up boating, 
when my mentor unexpectedly opened 
the cabin door. He Just wants fresh air, 
I thought, and kept moving. 

“How can I get out if you don’t stop 
the fool thing?” he growled. 

I put on the brakes. 

“You said a half hour today. We’ve 
still got 15 minutes.” 

“Well, you might as well use it up. 
You’re paying for it,” he said, step- 
ping out. 

Once, in my aggressive teens, I had 
courted a girl for several weeks, with 
steadily waning hopes, and all of a sud- 
den had found her cooperative. Then, 
like now, I was surprised to the point 
of utter confusion, 

“The hell with this,” I said. “I’m 
not ready.” 

“If you want to sit here talking 
about it for 15 minutes, it’s all 
right with me,” the instructor said. 
“Idling engines save us gas.” He 
walked away. 

“But I’ve been overshooting all my 
landings lately!” I hollered after him. 
“You said so yourself.” 

“If you're not landed by dark we’ll 
bring you down with a 12-gauge shot- 
gun,” he promised over his shoulder. 

BOOTED OUT OF THE NEST 

So this is how they do it, I thought 
bitterly. No warning. Even a cold- 
blooded chicken hawk inches a fledg- 
ling out of the nest. He doesn’t just 
boot it out with no choice but a good 
landing or a broken neck. 

Well, I don’t have to stand for it, I 
told myself, and so help me. 1 took off 
from the ground in that airplane with 
no thought but to get up in the air 
where I could think things over. If I 


decided it was no good, I would simply 
come back and solo another day. The 
human mind can be shockingly stupid 
sometimes— and all of a sudden the 
ground wa.s 50 feet below. 

There was no birdlike feeling about 
this. All I remember is an incredible 
loneliness. No terrestrial predicament 
puts you so completely and awfully in 
your own hands as a solo flight in 
a little airplane. The doting relative, 
the generous friend, even the kindly 
stranger, have been pushed hopelessly 
beyond your reach. 

“My gosh, ” I thought, “this is noth- 
ing but a form of temporary suicide.” 

The spasm of loneliness became so 
monumental that I began to feel al- 
most ennobled by it and regretted 
its passing as I found myself auto- 
matically performing the little cock- 
pit chores preparatory to landing. By 
the time I was on the ground I was 
really disappointed at how routine it 
had been. 

“Congratulations,” the instructor 


said, coming up with a grin and stick- 
ing his hand out. 

Oddly, my hand wouldn’t come 
loose from the stick. 1 pried it free, 
finger by finger. 

"Thanks,” I said, only the word 
didn’t come out. I reached to shake 
with him, lost my balance on the door 
sill and grabbed for the strut. My hand 
.slipped off and I nearly went flat on 
my face in the dirt. 

Now, as we walked to the office and 
my knees slowly turned from rubber to 
bone, I began to feel a sensation .some- 
what akin to exhilaration for the first 
time, and with it came a talking jag. 

“. . . and the funny thing,” I con- 
cluded at the end of a half hour’s recit- 
al of the four-minute flight, to which 
the instructor listened patiently, this 
being part of his job, "the funny thing 
is that it was the best landing I ever 
made.” 

“It always is,” he said. ‘T’ve never 
seen or heard of anybody making a bad 
one on the first solo.” 
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SPORTING LOOK 


BLACK AND WHITE tweod With bulky 
appearance is chosen for this closely fitted 
suit worn by Mrs. Henry Ittleson Jr. Ac- 
cessories: chunky earrings, alligator bag. 

COLOR-FLECKED brown tweed dress 
worn by Mrs. C. V. Whitney looks like suit 
wiih hipline belt. Mrs. Whitney is speak- 
ing to Jockeys Rodriguez and Cangemie. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATPn 




TWEEDS AT BELMONT 

For fifty years the opening day at Belmont Park has brought out 
the first fall fashions in the East. This year there was no doubt 
about the favorite for suits and coats: tweeds— win, place and show 


Opening day at Belmont Park was crisp 
and blue — perfect weather for new fall 
tweeds. Photographer Toni Frissell, 
mingling with the fashionable tide of 
spectators from grandstand to paddock 
between races, caught a surprisingly 
unanimous preferencefor light-surfaced 
tweeds in slim-line coats and suits, 
most of them only slightly fitted to the 
figure. Each wearer stamped her own 
personality on tweed. Fine-patterned 
tweeds were formally accessorized with 
jewelry of pearls and gold, and small 
hats of matching fabric. Nubby-sur- 
faced tweeds were worn with big bril- 
liant earrings, and no hats at all. 



FINE-PATTERN herringbone suit worn 
by Mrs. Charlton Henry Ls elegantly teamed 
with pearl necklace, golden brooch and 
bracelets. Hat U of matching tweed. 


HERRINCBONE tweed reefer coat, flecked with 
brown and white, is shown as Mrs. William C. Lang- 
ley (Jane Pickens) turns from her seat in the Turf 
and Field Club boxes. 


NUBBY WHITE long tweed coal 
worn by Mrs. Charles A. Berns is 
shaped by curving seams and has 
push-up belled sleeves. 
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VICIOUS FOOTBALL coHlinued 




HARD-TO-SEE FOULS, WHICH GRAHAM SAYS INCREASINGLY MAR FOOTBALL, INCLUDE (FROM LEFT) FACE SLUGGING, ANKLE TWIST 


elbow that opened up my own lip and 
cheek in our 1953 game with the San 
Francisco 49ers. That blow made a 
deep gash that took 15 stitches to close. 

To cope with the increased danger 
of playing football, many players, at 
least in the pro leagues, have begun to 
use some protection on their arms. Y ou 
see shoulder pads that are built out to 
cover the upper arm, and a lot of play- 
ers regularly tape cardboard adhesive 
rollers, split lengthwise, to their fore- 
arms before each game. These devices 
aren’t weapons; they are for the pro- 
tection of an arm that's used all day 
in blocking. 

If you still have doubts, take a close 
look at the next professional team you 
see in action. You’ll notice that almost 
all the linemen wear noseguards or 
masks. It isn’t, as it used to be, be- 
cause they are protecting injuries. It’s 
because they don’t want to be injured. 
You’ll see more of this in pro bail than 
in high school and college games, but 
for two reasons only. The younger 
players haven’t wised up yet, and 
there’s a silly stigma against wearing 
a mask in high school or college unless 
you hare been injured. 

While you’re taking that close look 
at a pro team, observe one other thing. 
Watch closely when a man is tackled; 
watch how quickly he covers his face 
with his free arm. That simple motion 
— covering up — has become almost a 
classic gesture in pro football in recent 
years. In the 49er game last year, I for- 
got to cover up and the fact that I was 
out of bounds made no difference. You 
have to be awake every second the way 
football is played these days. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I’m not 
bellyaching about rough treatment. 
I’ve been lucky. In 18 years of football 
I’ve had only a few injuries, none of 
them serious. But I’m concerned about 
the future of the game, and unless 
some of the unnecessary roughness and 
Open viciousness stops, that future 


looks black to me. Some of the kids 
you see carried from a field on Satur- 
day and Sunday turn out on Monday 
to have been seriously hurt, and most 
of it is strictly unnecessary. 

No one objects to tough, hard foot- 
ball. The fact is there are always fewer 
injuries when it’s played that way by 
both teams. It’s the extra swipe in the 
face, the extra twist of the ankle, the 
completely unnecessary piling on after 
a ball carrier is definitely down or out 
of bounds that I’m talking about. 

A FEW FOR THE MANY 

I don’t want to sound as though all, 
or even most, players are dirty. I know 
for a fact they aren’t. But in football, 
as in everything, there are always a 
few who won’t play by the rules if they 
think they can get away with it. And 
with the tremendous emphasis on win- 
ning that exists today, there’s an open 
invitation to those few to use any 
method, fair or foul, to win. 

What can be done to stop this in- 
creasing emphasis on dirty football? In 
pro ball, there’s one change that I 
think would make a big difference: get 
rid of the rule that allows a ball carrier 
to gel up after being tackled. Adopt 
the college football dead-bail rule, and 
you’ll put an immediate stop to some 
of the carnage that goes on in the name 
of “making .sure he didn’t get up.” 

In all football— professional, college 
and high school— I think the officials 
ought to clamp down and start calling 
every single infraction they see involv- 
ing the illegal use of hands, arms and 
elbows. Make the penalty drastic. 
Throw the offenders out of the game. 
Some officials have been far too lax 
about this, perhaps because they’re 
afraid of spoiling things for the specta- 
tors. I’ve heard them say, “If I called 
all I saw, the game would take hours 
longer and there wouldn’t be enough 
players on either team to finish it.” 
That’s an exaggeration, but even if it 


does mean some dull games for a while, 
the kind of tightening up I’m calking 
about would re.sult in better, cleaner 
and probably faster football for every- 
one once the players got the idea. And 
they’d gel it, all right. In professional 
football, it costs money when you’re 
thrown out of a game. In college and 
high school, it can be even more costly 
in terms of prestige with your fellow 
students. 

I've actually seen a player swing at 
another and miss, and when the team 
complained to an official, the answer 
was, “He didn’t bit him.” For my 
dough, that’s not important. The in- 
tent was obvious. That man should 
have been removed from the game. 

But the picture is not all bad, and 
there are some good influences at work. 
The various all-star games are an ex- 
ample. In professional football, we’ve 
had a Pro Bowl game now for four 
years, and it has done more good than 
can ever be measured. You get to know 
personally the men you’ve been play- 
ing against all year. You play wilh 
them. And the chances are that next 
season when you’re against them again 
you'll still play hard but it will be 
clean. You just don’t go out and hit 
your friends in the face with an elbow. 

A GOOD SIDE TOO 

There are coaches and players who 
deserve credit too, for their own good 
influence. I remember one incident 
that happened to me five or six years 
ago when the Cleveland Browns played 
three games in eight days. It was a 
rough schedule. We played the New 
York Yankees in New York on Sunday, 
then flew all night to Los Angeles where 
we played the Dons on Thanksgiving 
Day. I was hun in that game. My knee 
was twisted badly. And we still had 
another game with the 49er.s in San 
Francisco on Sunday. 

The morning of the San Francisco 
game, I could hardly walk. I had 
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soaked the knee in hoi mineral balhs 
but was still hobbling on the way to 
the stadium. Paul Brown, our coach, 
didn't want me to dress for the game 
but our trainer suggested taping my 
leg before I decided definitely. It felt 
a lot better with tape and I dressed 
to stay in reserve. In the first few min- 
utes of play, I was needed and went 
into the game. I couldn’t run, but I 
could drag my leg back fast enough to 
pass. I played the whole game, and we 
were lucky to win, 31 28. 

After it was over, I found out that 
Buck Shaw, the 49ers’ coach, had giv- 
en his team specific orders to be care- 
ful of my knee. Thinking back, I re- 
membered several times when it had 
been obvious. They could have ruined 
me if they had wanted to — and com- 
pletely within the rules loo. But even 
though it was a close game and they 


were losing, they played it Buck 
Shaw’s way. I’ve had a warm feeling 
for the 49ers ever since. And a special 
feeling for Buck Shaw. I think foot- 
ball— win or lose— should be played 
Shaw’s way. Unfortunately, that kind 
of football is becoming more and more 
the exception instead of the rule. 

THE EMOTIONAL APPROACH 

I don’t condemn any one person or 
group for the viciousness in modern 
football. It’s not as simple as that, I 
know there are coaches who tell their 
players to “get so-and-so.” Sometimes 
they specify that it must be by fair 
means. Sometimes they don’t. It usu- 
ally doesn’t make much difference. The 
player-coach relationship, particularly 
in high school and college, is often an 
emotional one. When the coach says, 
“Get that man,” you get him. 


I know, also, that there are play 
ers who are consistently looking for a 
chance to do a little extra damage to 
an opponent when the officials aren’t 
looking. But if you weeded out all 
those players and all the coaches, I'm 
not sure you would have solved the 
problem. The cause goes deeper than 
individuals. I think it goes down to 
something I mentioned a while back 
— today’s tremendous overemphasis 
on winning. 

Football has always been played 
to win; and that’s right. But when the 
pressure to win begins to overshadow 
both the rules and the spirit of the 
game— as it does in many places today 
— I think it's going loo far. 

The pressure to win comes from 
many sources. In professional football, 
it comes from the fans and owners. In 
college, it is always the alumni who 
demand a winning team. Coaches know 
that their win-loss records are the im- 
portant factor in holding their jobs. 
Players often are given athletic schol- 
arships on a so-called “trial basis” 
with the obvious implication that they 
either produce or else. And there’s pres- 
sure of another sort on both high school 
and college players from their fellow 
students. I know from my own experi- 
ence that with most of the students, 
you're a hero when you’re winning, 
and a bum when you lose. 

But the coaches are perhaps in the 
worst spot of all. The pressure to win 
is on them constantly. They have to 
win to gel ahead, to move, for exam- 
ple, from high school to college to pro- 
fessional coaching. They have to win 
just to keep their jobs, and yet there 
are always a do?.en factors over which 
they have no control that can mean 
losses. Let’s face it: for every winner 
there is a loser. Half the coaches are in 
trouble all the time. That kind of pres- 
sure is one reason I’ll never coach, 
much as I’d like to remain in athletics 
after 1 retire from pro football. 
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VICIOUS FOOTBALL coiiliniied 


Many people believe that the solu- 
tion to overemi)hasis on winning is de- 
empiiasts of football itself, particularly 
on the college level. To me that doesn’t 
make much more sense than doing 
away with football altogether. The 
problem isn't football: it’s the over- 
emphasis on winning. I think you can 
separate the two. 

Football at many colleges has been 
derided as a big business. Well, what 
if it is? In many colleges football not 
only f)ay.s for itself hut for all other 
athletics a.s well. It has kept alumni 
interested in their school, inspired 
them to give money for better build- 
ings, larger faculties and a belter edu- 
cational program. But even if it did 
nothing more than prnvi<le a school 
with an exciting game on Saturday 
afternoons during the fall, 1 think it 
would be worthwhile. 

I also see nothing wrong in giving 
college players athletic scholarships 
and a helping hand toward a job that 
will give them some money to live on. 

When I was at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. I had an athletic scholarship 
that ga\e me free luilion. I probably 
couldn’t have gone to college without 
the scholarship. But I had to work, 
too. I wailed table in exchange for 
meals, and the athletic department 
arranged variou.s Joh.s for me that gave 
me $32 a month for books and room. 
Football itself meant two to tltree 
hours of practice — rough practice — 
every afternoon after school. It meant 
the pos.sibility of injuries. It meant 
that when 1 got home after practice 1 
was often loo tired to study. It meant 
that I couldn’t, however muoli I might 
want to. get the most from my studies. 

FAIR EXCHANGE 

A lot of people have screamed about 
arrangements of this sort. I think 
they’re wrong. Fooll)ali is a jiart of 
college life at N’orthwestern, and a 
s({uad compo.sed mostly of players 
who, like myself, were there on athlet- 
ic scholarships, can give the students 
and alumni something they can he 
proud of. We packed the stadium 
and the .school got the money. It also 
got the publicity, and the publicity 
brought in more students and more 
money. 1 think it was a fair and sensi- 
ble arrangement for everybody — play- 
ers, alumni and students. 

To pul it more strongly, it would 
be a mistake to de-empha.sixe foot- 
ball. Football is a good inlluence, not 
something to be curbed. But some- 
thing must be done to curb the fan- 
tastic importance that is being placed 
on winning — winning at any cost. It’s 


the old (iue.stion of ends and means. .\ 
victory can be no more decent or hon- 
orable than the means you use to 
achieve it. If you have to resort to vi- 
ciousne.ss to win, winning isn't worth it. 

BACK TO FOOTBALL 

Those are ideals, I know, and ideals 
are always hard to put into practice. 
But football already has rules, and it’s 
up to the officials to enforce them — 
rigidly. Where the rules need chang- 
ing— as in pro football where the col- 
lege dead-ball rule ought to be adopt- 
ed — let's change them. Let’s remove 
the temptations to win at any cost. 
Lei’s lake the pressure off coaches and 
players to win every game — or else. 
Let’s realize that there are plenty of 
good teams that don’t win every week. 
Lei’s get back to football, the way it 
shoul{l be played. 

For the alternative is obvious. The 
({uickest, surest way to kill football is 
to let this viciousness go on. It will de- 
grade not only the coaches and the 
players l)ut the game itself. I have no 
doubt that you can get a crowd — a 
paying crowd — to watch a dirt>' foot- 
liail game. But you can get a crowd to 
watch a dog fight, too. 

1 liave two sons. Duane is 7* 2 - David 
is :i' 2 - I hope they’ll l)oth want to play 
fooiball in high school and college, 
thougli I’ll never urge them to. My 
wife Beverly and I decided when it 
came to naming them that we’d never 
name a son after me. We don’t want 
our boys to feel any pressure to “be 
like Daddy.’’ 


But if they do want to play, both 
Beverly and I will be happy about it. 
We holii think football is good for 
l)oys, and we think it’s utter non.sense 
to worry about teen-age hoys playing 
football when you let them drive tlie 
family car. For every high school hoy 
who gets hurt on the football fieUl, 
there are dozens hurt in auto accidents. 

And football, I honestly believe 
can be an important part of a boy’s 
life, even if he plays only in high 
school. The le.ssotis you learn on the 
football field are the lessons of life. It 
may sound trite hut it’s none the less 
true. Sportsmanship, team play, give- 
and-take, learning to be a good loser 
and a gracious winner — they’re all- 
important values, values I want my 
sons to learn somewhere. 

Beverly says that in her high sclioo! 
the boys who weren’t out for sports in 
the afternoons too often hung around 
drug stores, and later, taverns. They 
learned to smoke and drink, some of 
them, and football frowns heavily on 
both. I still don’t smoke or <lrink, 
and 1 think it’s mainly the influence 
of my early day.s in football that is 
responsible. 

But wlten and if my boys tlo play 
football — high scliool, college, or pro- 
fessional— I want them playing in 
games that are hard but cleanly 
played. There’s just no room for the 
kind of roughhouse tactics that increas- 
ingly rnar tlie good name of footl)all. 
Thai’s why 1 feel the time has come to 
speak out against it. Tliat’s why I hope 
my speaking out will do some good. 


FAMILY HUDDLE at Graham home in Cleveland .<5iiburb Bay Village includes {from 
left) Duane, Otto, David, Beverly and Samira. 
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if you’re laying up a boat 


YOU SHOULD KNOW: 


S ummer’s over, and it’s time to lay your boat up for the winter. He it a 
skiff or a luxury yacht, you’ve had a lot of fun with it; but now, unless 
you live in the deep South where boating is a year-round activity, you’ll 
probably have to get it out of the water and give it some necessary care. There 
are 5,000,000 pleasure craft of all sizes and shapes in this country and most of 
them will be going into some kind of storage before winter sets in in earnest. 
* • • 

The time for lay-up in your area will depend primarily upon the weather 
When . . . but also on your insurance. We aren’t meteorological experts, but insurance 
men who study weather with a view to marine policy limits usually write 
their policies for northern areas to cover the navigation period from May 1st 
to November 1st. Insurance costs for operating pleasure craft after that are 
expensive for most yachtsmen, so November 1st is probably your limit. 

• • • 

If you own a big boat (35 feet or more over-all), your only recour.se is a 
. . . and where shipyard, where the necessary equipment — cranes, winches, rail sidings, etc. 

— is available. For smaller craft, many sailors do their own lay-up or get 
assistance from their yacht club at extra cost. 


Once your boat is out of the water, clean it right away. If you’ve been 
Cleaning and stripping operating in salt water, hose the craft thoroughly with fresh water to get all 
the salt off. Scrub all surfaces with fresh water and detergent (regular soap is 
all right but must be completely rinsed off). Remove all loose articles and 
have them cleaned, dried and stored away in a dry but well-ventilated place. 
• • • 

To lengthen the life of your boat, it’s best to give it a quick coat of marine 
Painting and covering bottom paint or linseed oil as a winter preservative as soon as you’ve cleaned 
and drie<l it. Varnish the bright work. Store your small craft upside down and 
off the ground to insure proper ventilation which will prevent rotting. If you 
keep it outside, cover the boat with canvas, tarpaulin or a good tar paper. 
A sturdy cover is ab.solutely nece.ssary. It helps prevent weathering, including 
plank shrinkage that allows water to penetrate the wood if the hull becomes 
excessively dry. If you have a larger boat, an old waterproof cotton canvas 
sail or awning will do, but you’ll be smart to invest in a made-to-mea.sure 
cover by a sailmaker. Their co.st ($13 to $26 a scpiare yard, depending on 
locality and quality) is well worth it and they should last six or .seven years in 
rugged winters. Have your cover made with vents for good air circulation. 
The canvas should be porous — not airtight — so the wood can “breathe.” If 
you keep your boat indoors, a cover is advisable to keep the dust off. 


Flush out the motor with fresh water and make .sure it is clean, especially 
Outboards if you have been operating in salt water. Let the motor drain dry. Remove 
the spark plugs, put some oil in each cylinder and turn the motor over once 
to make sure the oil coats all parts and the cylinder wall. Store the motor in 
a warm, dry place, so that your ignition .system will not rust or corrode. If 
you must .store it in a cool or moist spot, remove the electrical parts and 
keep these warm and dry at all costs. 

Although it’s not absolutely necessary, you’ll do well to remove the ma.st, 
Sailboats . . . especially in a small boat. Store the mast in a dry place where it can He flat 
for easy cleaning and will not be subject to strain and pressure. Beware of 
wet places where water can seep into it, freeze and cause a lot of damage. If 
your sailboat has removable parts, take them out for dry storage. Remove 
the centerboard (if you can) and inspect the pin for rust or wear. Take off the 
tiller and rudder. Examine rigging and gear for signs of weakness and heavy 
ru.st. Clean and lubricate yacht blocks (pulleys). Put lubricating jelly in all 

coiUtHucd on next page 
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roller bearings. Look over halyards, lines, pins and sheaves for wear. Replace 
worn wire rigging with new galvanized or stainless steel wire. 

. . . and sails 

Get the salt out of your sails promptly by .scrubbing with fre.sh water and 
detergent. Salty sails will wear, rot and attract rats. Cotton sails should be 
mildew-proofed at least every three years. Most sailmakers use a solution of 
sugar, lead and powdered alum for this and soak the sails in it for 24 hours. 
You can buy new mildew-proofing products and apply them yourself, or you 
can get a good .sailmaker to clean and mildew-proof your sails for seven to 
12 cents a square foot. Dry your sails after cleaning, fold and lay them Hat 
and store them in a dry, airy place. 

The bigger babies 

For larger craft, procedure is roughly the same, with a few added problems. 
Take good care of your upholstery and brass articles. Keep your cu.shions and 
mattresses dry and be sure to protect foam rubber from water or it will stay 
wet for weeks. In places where upholstery cannot be removed, use antimois- 
ture bags ($1.30 per pound). Use lubricating jelly to cover brass and chrome 
fixtures that must be left aboard during the winter. Kmpty your water tanks. 
Knock out bilge plugs, drain water and clean the bilge. 

Gas tanks . . . 

Be particularly careful about gasoline tanks. Some owners prefer to leave 
them filled during lay-up but the best advice is to empty an<l clean them 
completely. Remove combustible fumes by spraying carbon dioxide into the 
tanks. Spray it in slowly but thoroughly to displace all the gasoline fumes. 
Clo.se all openings except an air vent — and be sure your pipe, cigar or cigaret 
is out! 

, . . and engine 

The last time you run your boat, change your oil for spring. Hushing the 
crankcase thoroughly. Don’t let old oil stand in the engine over the winter. 
If you’re operating in salt water, run fresh water through the water jackets. 
Drain jackets thoroughly. Then fill the cylinder block with alcohol, kerosene 
or permanent antifreeze. Some shipyards advise using the old oil you drained 
from your engine, or fuel oil. Then pour a little light engine oil (No. 10 or 20) 
in each cylinder through the .sj>ark plug hole and turn over the engine to 
lubricate the walls and guard against corrosion. 

Costs 

Prices vary tremendously from one part of the country to another. In most 
shipyards, hauling costs about $1 to $3.50 per foot of over-all length for out- 
side storage, uf) to $8 a foot for inside storage. For a 28-footer, count on a 
day’s work for lay-up at labor co.sts of about $2 to $4 an hour. Painting bot- 
tom and topsides of a 28-footer ranges from $115 to $200. In some yards, you 
can paint topsides yourself. There are other mi.seellaneous charges for lockers. 
It's an expensive job, but it’s worth it. If you belong to a yacht club, you may 
get help to haul and store your boat. It costs anywhere from $5 to hundred.s 
per year to join. You'll do most of the lay-up work yourself, which will save 
you money. Small boat yards are still cheaper. They’ll haul and store for as 
little as $10 to $20, but many are unreliable; a few are good. 

Courses and books 

During the winter, you can enrich your knowledge with courses given by 
the U.S. Power Squadron or the U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary. They are vir- 
tually free and give excellent instruction in boat handling, navigation and 
seamanship. Cour.ses are given all over the country and they are well worth- 
while. For lay-up details, some insurance companies olfer decommissioning 
pam|)hlets, and for long winter nights buy a copy of Piloting, Seamanship 
and Small Boat Handling by Charles F. Chapman {Motor Boating, $4), the 
bibJe for small boat owners. 

See you on the water next spring! 

by The Know-it-all 
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BOWLING 



LOOK FOR LINDY 


New Jersey’s Faragalli may 
be besl in the I’.S. this year 

by VICTOR KALMAN 


T he man to watch for in the com- 
ing bowlingseason is Alfred (Lindy) 
Faragalli. Last year, at 42, Lindy rock- 
eted out of obscurity to blaze a trail of 
records all across the East and estab- 
lish himself as one of the top bowlers 
of the nation. The big question is 
whether he can keep up the pace or 
whether, like a rocket, he will fizzle 
and burn out. 

Faragalli bowled for 23 years with- 
out attaining prominence beyond his 
home lanes in Paterson, N.J. But la.sl 
year was his year. He led four teams 
to victory in four sectional leagues, 
including the Eastern All-Star Classic 
and the New York Metropolitan Ma- 
jor. For good measure, he captured the 
New York State all-events title. 

The night that will probably be re- 
membered longest was the Monday at 
Lodi, N.J. when he rolled 225, 300, 
266 — 791, leading the Faber Cement 
Block five to a 1,324 game and 3,740 
series. It was by far the highest score 
in the country last year and the third 
best in American Bowling Congress 
history. To prove it was no accident, 
Lindy came back two weeks later with 
279, 267, 278— 824, the nation’s second- 
highest series. 

BURSITIC BUT UNBOWED 

Despite bursitis attacks which at 
times were so painful that he could 
hardly lift his bowling ball, this short 
(5 feel 6 inchesl, bull-shouldered, bald- 
ing shipping foreman pounded the 
pins with machinelike regularity week 
after week to average an almost un- 
believable 229 in one league and bit an j 


IT SMELLS GRAND 

IT PACKS RIGHT 
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ONCE YOU CATCH 

THAT THRILLING SCENT 

LOAD UP aUlCK- 

YOU’LL SEE WHATS MEANT- •• 

(T SMOKES SWEET 

IT CANT BITE! 


BLEND OF CHOICE KENTUCKY 
BURLEYS IS EKTRA-ASEO TO 
GUARD AGAINST TONGUE BITE. 

\ 

BY PLEASURE PLUS- • 

YOUR HEARTS CONTENT 1 

^FREE! 

24'PAGE BOOKLET 

CARE . 

JUST WRITE TO : 

’ SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH, 

Jv 

^ Tgf 1 Jm LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HIS NAME IS 
"RED" SMITH 



. . . and for most people it goes 
in front of "the best sporls- 
«riliT in the business'' Ju*t as 
auloinaiii'ulK as finnan j>r<-- 
i-fdes haddie. 

Sportswriting. savs Ked. is 
easy, *’Vou just sit doun ul 
your typewriter. I'hen it's writ- 
ten with little drops of blood. ' 
He'll he applying this simple 
tei'lmique to the subject of 
baseball everv week in 

SPORTS 


Do your Sports movies 



Exposure CUT] make the difference. And cor- 
rectly exposed pictures, hrilluiut untl lilt- 
like, arc so easy to gel when you use a 
WKSTON Exposure Meter. It instantly 
gives you the correct camera settings for 
any scene or subject, for all movie or still 
cameras, all film including color. Get one 
today at your local camera store. 
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man’cas mosj- 
\/ersatib [ 
3S M camera 1 


argus C3 $6650 

price includai flash and cose 
inierchangeoble lenses avoiloble o* exiro cost 
With interchangeable wide angle and telephoto 
lenses, the Argus C3 is as versatile as cameras 
costing hundreds of dollars more! It features 
the Ciniar f;3.5 lens, shutter speeds to 1/300 
second, lens-coupled rangefinder, new Color- 
malic settings, and built-in (lash synchronization. 
It's the world's most popular 35mm camera! 



Great for going places! 

NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 

You’re on o rock-firm footing with Notional 
City Bonk Travelers Checks whether en 
route to new countries or fomilior pieces. If 
you lose them or they ore stolen, your 
money is promptly refunded. Spendable 
everywhere, they're occepfed like cosh. 
Issued in donominotions of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, they cost only 75< per $100. 
Good until used. Buy them ot your bonk , 

The best thing you know wherever you go 

NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 

Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federol Deposit Insuronce Corporotion 



When Acid Indigestion Strikes, a handy 
roll of Tunis in pocket or purse can be 
"worth its weight in gold.” For Turns 
ive top-speed relief from gas, heart- 
urn. sour stomach — yet can’t over- 
alkali/e, can't cause acid rebound. 
Tunis require no water, no mixing- 
take them anywhere. Get a roll today. 



over-all season mark of 214. He bowled 
two perfect games during 1953-54, his 
fourth and fifth in league competition. 

The record books are filled with 
bowlers who have gone wild in a sweep- 
stakes, a tournament, or even through 
a season, only to lapse into mediocrity 
again. Either they failed to master the 
science of the game, or they lacked the 
health or fortitude to achieve great- 
ness over the long haul. 

Faragalli does not appear to fit into 
that king-for-a-day category. He rolls 
a powerful hook ball which scrambles 
the heaviest of pins. He ‘'find.s” an 
alley quickly and is at his best when 
he needs a strike in the last frame. 
He is by no means too old to retain 
top form. Andy Varipapa didn’t win 
the first of his two U.S. match cham- 
pionships until he was 55. 

Faragalli’s team in the Eastern Clas- 
sic might well be a threat for the U.S. 
crown this year. His team, as yet with- 
out a name, also includes .Junie Mc- 
Mahon. two-time national titleholder; 
Graz Castellano, who defeated Mc- 
Mahon for the Long Island champion- 
ship last summer in a thrilling match 
decided in the final game at Acme 
Casino in Great Neck; Lou Campi, an 
all-time Eastern great who was named 
on the second All-American team this 
year; and Carl (Skippy) Ruckert, a 
youngster who caused as big a sen.sa- 
lion in Philadelphia last year as Lindy 
did in New Y'ork and New .fersey. 

CHIPPED BUT CONFIDENT 

Castellano, for example, is the man 
who bowled 300 in the Eastern Classic, 
the first perfect game ever recorded 
before a television audience. He and 
Campi rolled with Faragalli on the rec- 
ord-breaking Faber team which won 
the Bergen County Major title, on the 
Krueger Beer quintet which captured 
first place in the Eastern Classic, and 
on the Wagner & Adler team which 
look home the Metropolitan Major 
championship. 

Some experts were surprised when 
McMahon was selected to fill out the 
team. Junie was rolling below form 
last season and was generally believed 
to be on the downgrade. But there was 
a reason. It turned out that the big fel- 
low from Fairlawn, N.J. had a chipped 
bone in the middle finger of his bowl- 
ing hand. The finger was operated on 
succe.ssfully in August, and Junie is 
confident he will again lie among the 
nation’s top howlers this year. 

If Lindy holds his form, it could be a 
“dream team,” even if bursitis makes 
it Faragalli’.s personal nightmare. But 
he is a lough man. 
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BASEBALL 


ONE FOR THE RHODES 

The redoubtable Giant slugger has ridden 
blithely through many a dusty situation 


by RED SMITH 



RED SMITH 


W HEK Dusty Rhodes joined the 
Giants, the “book” on him read: 
“Good fast-ball hitter; throw change- 
of-pace.” Last year the Giants made an 
exhibition tour to Japan. On his first 
time at bat, Rhodes struck out. The 
Japanese pitcher used a change-of-pace 
for the third strike. Rhodes strode 
back to the bench talking to himself. 

“Dammit,” he said. “If I was playin’ 
at the North Pole, some stinkin’ Eski- 
mo would pop out of an igloo and say, 
‘Can’t hit the change.’ ” 

In the first game of the World Series 
last week, Rhodes won for the Giants 
with a three-run homer off Bob Lemon 
in the 10th inning. He hit a change-of- 
pace pitch. In the second game, having 
singled home the tying run in the fifth 
inning, he smashed a rousing home run 
in the seventh to make victory secure. 
The big hit was made on Early Wynn’s 
knuckler, a variation of the change-up. 

After that, Cleveland pitchers threw 
away the book and reverted to first 
principles. When Rhodes came up, 
they fired fast balls through the strike 
zone. The Giants, knowing their play- 
mate, deemed this suicidal, yet after 
one more single that won the third 
game, Rhodes struck out twice on Ray 
Narleski’s and Don Mossi’s hard stuff. 
Baseball is not an exact science. 

James Lamar Rhodes was born May 
13, 1927, in Mathews, Ala. but wearied 
of smail-town life and moved to Rock 
Hill, S.C. He is a strapping six-footer 
with wide shoulders and a jutting jaw. 
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good-looking in a rather angular, faint- 
ly scowling fashion. In physique and 
manner of speech and deportment, he 
has reminded some of Van Lingle 
Mungo, a memorable Dodger pitcher 
of the ’30s. 

He speaks with a cornpone-and-sor- 
ghum accent but during the World Se- 
ries he spoke little. Sportswriters cov- 
ering the clubhouse found him mono- 
syllabic, though he may only have 
been dazed by his own magnificence. 
After the second game beseemed grate- 
ful for the clamor of photographers 
yelling, “Just one more, Dusty,” be- 
cause they made a buffer between him 
and reporters. 

When the cameramen were quiet 
at last, a writer contrasted Rhodes’s 
muscular second home run with his 
flabby first one: “Well, nothing Chi- 
nese about this one, eh, Dusty?” 

“Yeh,” Dusty said heavily, “no 
chop suey.” 

The repartee might not win him 26 
weeks at the Palace, yet in cooler times 
he’s considered something of a come- 
dian on the team, or at least an excel- 
lent straight man for Bobby Hofman, 
a wisecracker and accomplished bench 
jockey. 

Hofman and Rhodes, who room to- 
gether on trips, are founders and char- 
ter members of a semisecret society 
within the Giants, the Scabini. The 
name is Hofman’s coinage, identifying 
the scrubs who skulk their summers 
away in the dank shade of the dugout. 
Bill Taylor is one of the Scabini, and 
when Ray Katt was catching most 
of the games, Wes Wesirum was ad- 
mitted to temporary membership. Joe 
Garagiola, the third-string catcher, 
was enthusiastically voted in on ar- 
rival from the Cubs. 

"THE PITCHER'S COT TO WORRY” 

Rhodes could always swing a bat. 
He knew that when he was 19 and a 
scout named Bruce Hayes signed him 
for Nashville, and he expects enemy 
pitchers to know it. That’s one reason 
why he’s a good pinch batter (he made 
45 such appearances for the Giants this 


season and got 15 hits for an average 
of .333). 

After his first World Series homer, 
reporters were asking how a fellow felt 
under the heavy responsibility a pinch 
batter must shoulder. Did he worry? 

“Unh-unh,” Rhodes said. “The 
pitchers got to worry about getting me 
out.” 

Starting in the minors in 1947, when 
he hit .326 for Hopkinsville in the 
Kitty League, he won a double repu- 
tation, as batsman and as a blithe 
spirit after dark. Because of the for- 
mer, the Cubs bought title to him for a 
while; because of the latter, Chicago 
relinquished its claims. 

In 1952 Rhodes was batting .347 for 
Nashville. He was growing up, a fam- 
ily man of 25 with two sons. The man- 
ager in Nashville was the fatherly Lar- 
ry Gilbert, an understanding man who 
knows a thing or two about tempering 
boyish exuberance. 

The Giants had a working agree- 
ment With Nashville. On Gilbert’s rec- 
ommendation, they paid $25,000 for 
Rhodes. He has given them no trouble. 
Pitchers cannot say as much, especial- 
ly those in Cleveland. 

In baseball as in war, a man’s repu- 
tation follows him around. The Gi- 
ants’ Leo Durocher and Horace Stone- 
ham occasionally hear tales about 
Rhodes like those Abraham Lincoln 
heard of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant. They 
make the same answer Lincoln did. 


OUT OF CHARACTER 



GOOD STRAIGHT MEN 

When Phil Regan introduced this 
team at a Saratoga benefit the fel- 
low at the left had ridden more than 
3,000 winners. His partner recently 
passed that mark. Only Sir Gordon 
Richards and Johnny Longden have 
booted home more winners than; 
uosuisfjv pfj, pwc OJD3UY 3ipp3 
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HORSE RACING 


A FAREWELL AND A FUTURITY 



The Dancer lakes final bowal Belnionl 
as the racing world’s aUention shifts 
to the Widener chute and Nashua 

by ALBION HUGHES 

I T was Indian Summer for Native 
Dancer last Saturday. In the warm 
October sunshine, with the haze set- 
tling over the backstretch at Belmont, 
the big gray hor.se took his last long 
look at a race track and the crowds 
which applauded him in liis .score of 
victories. The Dancer, loved perhaps 
as much for his one defeat in tlie Ken- 
tucky Derby as for his sensational tri- 
umphs, paraded pa.si the .stands at 
Belmont just before the Woodward. 
Eric Guerin, who rode him in all but 
one of his .start.s, was up. 

There is something about the fare- 
well of a champion that jiulls out all 
the sentimental .slops. And there were 
moist eyes among the who beat 

their palms as Native Dancer went hy 
for the last time. Unlike proud Stymie, 
who in his goodbye to the races at 
Jamaica was led around the track Ity a 
groom, or sage old E.xterminaior, who 
made a return farewell a la Sarah Bern- 
hardt in the 40s accompanied l)y hi.s 
stable pony, Peanut.s, cum groom, The 
Dancer seemed reatly to run. 

The big gray i.s at the farm now in 
Maryland. A favoriie to the last. 

PEOPLE'S CHOICE 

This season has not yet produced a 
hor.se which has captured the imagina- 
tion of l))e public a.s difj T))e Daiicer, 
but if Nashua keeps on winning down 
the Widener chute at Belmont he can’t 
miss Ijeing the People’s Choice. 

Tlje big lwo-\ear-o)d from Belair 
Stud may be the colt to give octoge- 
narian Trainer “Sunny Jim” P'ilzsim- 
mons his first Futurity winner. For in 
the crazy chancitiessof racing, Mr. Fitz, 
with a hatful of classics to liis credit, 
ha.s yet to have a two-year-old show 
the way down tlie chute. .Ma.vbe Octo- 
ber !)tli will be his day — and Nashua’s. 

In the .Anticipation la.st Fritiay. a 
Futurity preview, Nashua etiualed the 
tra<-k record of 1.()S‘ .-.forihesi.x-fiirlong 
distance. Overtaking Clearwater Sta- 
ble’s Royal Coinage, wlio liadn’l l)een 
to the races since he won the Saratoga 
Special .Aug. 14ih, he drew clear l>y 
an easy length. 

Nasliua’s third chute victory will 


tend to narrow the field for the fioth 
running of the $50.(10(1 added Belmont 
Futurity. Mis chief «ipponent will cer- 
tainly be .Mrs. R. .A. Firestone’s Sum- 
mer Tan, who broke a track record 
at .Aiiueduct in the Cowdin and beat 
Nashua to boot. Royal Coinage and 
C. \’. Whitney’s Pjrenees, who fin- 
ished third in the Antieijjation, are the 
other known dangerous contenders. 

This is the first lime in years I 
haven’t been violently partisan. Bui 
up to now the two-year-olds have beat- 
en each other with ju.si enough consist- 
ency to keep me from going out on a 
limb. In fact it has been the only con- 
sistent thing about them. However 
there are good honsemen who, even 
after Nasliua’srecord-etiualing race last 
week, still go for Summer Tan. The 
Futurity i.s a maker of champions, so 
tile onicome.is of more Ilian casual 
interest. 

The first running of tlie .$50, Odd add- 
ed Woodward Stakes, a tribute to liie 
late William Woodward, chairman of 
The Jockey Club, was an e.xciiing affair 
which went to Ada L. Rice’s Pet Bully, 
a six-year-old who liad signified hi.s 
approval of Belmont by winning the 
Fall Highweighl Handicap down (he 
chute opening day. Willie Hartack, the 
sensaiinnal Jer.'^ey rider, jiiloted him 
each time and gave him a perfect ride 
again in the Woodward. It’s quite a 
trick for a young (22 i rider to win a 
big mile race with a sprinter carrying 
top weight. 

Krrard King and Fisherman counted 
themselves out of any serious consid- 
eration for three-year-old honors by 
getting nothing in this race, after being 


soundly beaten liy Martyr the other 
day. .Mass psychology or something 
made Martyr the favorite in the Wood- 
ward. He got nowliere. 

I like races sucli as the Woodward 
and the upcoming Joint B. Campbell 
Memorial at Bowie which closes the 
eastern season Deeember lilt. These 
two stakes, both new this year, jiay 
tribute to two men who ser\-ed racing 
well. I like, too, the idea of a silver 
plaipie listing bis victories which was 
given to Native Dancer liy George I). 
Widener, president of Belmont, last 
Saturday ; the cup which was presented 
.Atkinson on the occasion of liis JOOOth 
win; and the Baker Street Irregulars’ 
annual outing at A((ueduci higliliglited 
by their Silver Blazes Handicap. Tliey 
remind one that racing is still a sport, 
and not just a bu.siness. 

HIGH GUN'S BID 

High Gun, winner of the Belmont 
Slakes, has been invited to be tlie first 
of tile two American rejjre.sentaiive.s in 
Laurel's International turf race in No- 
vember. The committee of Washing- 
lon-Bahimore newspapermen wliu pick 
the horses will choose a second .Ameri- 
can horse shortly. My .selection would 
lie Ka.sier or Closed Door. As recently 
as last 'riuirsday morning. Max Hirscli, 
trainer of High Gun, told me the liorso 
had never even been tried on the grass. 
Bui lie’ll certainly go the distance and 
there is no reason why the turf should 
bother liim. 

He’ll jiroliably run in either the Law- 
rence Ri'alization October 7th, or tlie 
-Manhalian on Futurity day. .A victory 
in either one would give him the ihroe- 
yeur-old title. 
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FIRST, think of the lightest, driest beer yon ever tasted. 

NEXT, think of the extra flavor and “heart” that only fine ale can give. 
NOW, think of them both together. That’s KKD CAP — the 
light-hearted ale! Next time you’re thirsty, think — 
and drink RKD CAP, Carling’s Red Cap Ale. 



7 am thinking. . . so now I'm drinking Red Cap. . . 



Carling’s RED cap Ale 



THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD COME FROM CARLING S 



This pheasantlikp bird, from a page in an imperial 
album liplonging to Emperor Jahangir of India, was 
painted by a royal court slave named Muhammad. 


AUDUBONS OF INDIA 



Jewel tones of lolor and the grace of the bird silting on 
a flowering bough arc characteristic of the Mughal 
painting. The artist titled this "The Bt*e-F,ater." 


D UitiNG the reign of Jahangir (IfiOo 1627l, one of the 
great Muglial emperors of India, the art of that land 
rose to a peak of decorative quality. Jahangir kept his 
court painters busy filling albums with scenes recording the 
story of his rule. Occasionally, since he had the genuine 
sportsman’s love of nature, a study of an animal or bird 
appeared. A contemporary account of his interests, written 
by an Elizabethan Englishman visiting his court, says 
“hespends his afternoons watching elephant fights and other 


sports.” The four paintings on these pages are illuminations 
from imperial album pages now in the Freer Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D.C. Done in opa<tue color and gold on 
burnished paper they show the delicacy and affection with 
which the artists and their master regarded the colorful 
birds of their Asian world. Modern ornithologists (jueslion 
the pureness of species of the subjects, and it seems that 
often the painter’s imagination overpowered his sense of 
authenticity, but for sheer l>eauiy tliey are hardly equalled. 




The spotted forktail, picturetl here, is still found in Asia. A kind of 
thrush, he delighted the emjwror with his song and flight. Ihirders 
of the-siP painting.s are laced with Persian verses. 


The GrifTon vulture was as familiar a .sight to 
the Mughals a.s he is now. Both birds on this 
page were painted by Ustad Mansur. He was 
a slave at the court of Jahangir, according 
to the custom of the times, but was honore<i 
as an artist. 





BOXING 

A FAN FIGHTS BACK 

In TV boxing, says this ringsider, there’s too much turkey on 
the menu and someday wised'up fans may just turn off their sets 

by BUDD SCHULBERG 


I N THIS corner you find an incorrigi- 
ble fight fan. My wife knows what 
a struggle it is to keep me away from a 
fight— I mean a good fight. I’ve flown 
from coast to coast— and wish I could 
again— to see Louis and Conn, or Arm- 
strong and Ambers. But now and then, 
for all my 30 years of enthusiasm, I 
•wonder if the boxing business isn’t 
doing its best to discourage me. And 
when I say me, I may be talking for 
a whole school of fight fans who can 
tell the difference between a genuine 
match and a television turkey given 
away free with the cynicism that too 
often accompanies the gratis article. 
When you get a turkey for nothing 
you can’t very well come back to the 
counter and tell the man the meat was 
a little tough or the bird a day too old. 
Boxing is rapidly being revolutionized 
into a television business— with ap- 
proximately one paying customer to 
every 25 armchair TViewers — and 
sooner or later they are going to need 
a spokesman or a champion to do bat- 
tle for them against some of the mis- 
matches that are palmed off on them 
as “fights.” 

THE TV TAPEWORM 

One of the problems of television is 
that it is so much with us. It is not 
only a hungry giant but a Gargantua 
with an oversized tapeworm of an ap- 
petite. It devours comics and dramatic 
plots until the supply has got to run 
thin. And this same insatiability can 
result in fights which are hastily ar- 
ranged between two men who have no 
business (except the beer business) be- 
ing in the same ring together. 

The first time Paddy DeMarco 
sprained his back or bumped his funny 
bone (or whatever it is he keeps doing 
every time he is about to fight that 
return match with ex-champion Jim- 
my Carter) they threw a stopgap into 
the ring with Carter in the person of 
Charley Riley. Now Riley is a pret- 
ty fair little featherweight who went 
about as far as he is going when he got 
knocked out by Willie Pep for the feath- 
er title back in 1950. Since then he has 
been knocked out by Percy Bassett, the 


featherweight contender, and George 
Araujo, a clever lightweight now rank- 
ing 10th in his (and Carter’s) division. 
Charley is no longer ranked even as a 
featherweight and to put him in with 
Carter— the hardest punching light- 
weight around when he wants to be 
—was inartistic, inhuman and inde- 
fensible. And the felony was com- 
pounded by TV and radio commenta- 
tors shilling for the house and leaning 
the weight of a carefully censored ring 
record book on millions of innocent 
come-lately fight fans who haven't yet 
learned (but they may, Mr. Pabst, they 
may) to discriminate between a nine- 
and ten-dollar fistic bill. 

When the DeMarco-Carter fight re- 
cently cancelled out for the second 
time, the show went on with Carter in 
a star role and Freddy (Babe) Herman 
tossed in as a last-minute understudy 
for the vanishing DeMarco. Babe Her- 
man, a willing substitute on the I.B.C. 
list, qualified as an opponent for Carter 
by winning six of his 16 fights last 
year. He’s been knocked out by Gor- 
don House, Ramon Fuentes, Phil Kim, 
Art Aragon (twice), Sandy Saddler, 
Oscar Reyes. Oh, yes, and by Baby 
LeRoy (twice). Earlier this year— I 
think in his only fight of ’54— he was 
knocked out in three by Carmen Fiore. 
That one had to be stopp d because 


Freddy, in his familiar role as a human 
sacrifice, “was visibly in distress . . . 
his right side temporarily paralyzed.” 

In the Carter fight this boxing bag 
with legs was almost knocked out in 
the first round, but either Babe is be- 
coming increasingly immune to pun- 
ishment or Jimmy, a surprisingly mer- 
ciful man on occasion, remembered the 
Riley fiasco and decided to give the 
fans a show for their money (or in this 
case their time, since there were only 
800 lonely souls in the enormous San 
Francisco Cow Palace). Anyway Jim- 
my pushed on to what the UP called 
“a methodical 10-round decision” with 
Carter having “the situation under 
control all the way.” 

Just because they are given away 
free, TV fights don’t have to be tur- 
keys. Teddy Brenner on his Monday 
night and Ray Arcel on Saturday have 
come up with consistently good 
matches and some sorely needed new 
talent, viz. Carmelo Costa, Cisco An- 
drade, Floyd Patterson and Frankie 
Ryff. 

BLOODY FOR CAUSE 

Boxing was never intended asasport 
for the tenderhearted. But as long as 
there are going to be bloody eyes and 
mashed noses, let them be mashed in 
legitimate contests. The kind of work- 
out that Jimmy Carter and some oth- 
ers have been paid for lately belongs 
in the gym. The other day I was asked 
point-blank what line I was going to 
take on boxing, for or against. Natural- 
ly, I’m for. Otherwise, I wouldn’t be 
here. The only thing is, I want boxing 
to be for me— and for the millions 
who, incorrigibly or corrigibly, want 
to see it flourish on TV as a sport and 
not as a begloved substitute for the 
ra.sslers. 
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by DON A. SCHANCHC 


GAME OF THE WEEK: 


Durham. N.C. 

C oach Harvey Robinson of Tennes- 
see. who succeeded General Bob 
Neyland in 1953 and still seems to 
dwell in the famed old coach’s shadow, 
thought he had it alt figured out. “We 
figured Duke to go wide and to pass,” 
he said after the game. But Duke did 
neither. Instead. splil-T Quarterback 
Jerry Barger, who is ranked with Notre 
Dame’s Ralph Guglielmi as one of the 
nation’s best, called play after play 
through the Tennessee line, off right 
tackle and over the center. 

TENNESSEE READJUSTS TOO LATE 

It was not until almost the end of the 
first period that Coach Robinson real- 
ized he had figured the Dukes wrong 
and readjusted his line to stop an 88- 
yard touchdown drive. But by then 
it was too late. Quarterback Sonny 
Jurgensen, a sophomore who took over 
from Barger after Duke had ground 
down to the Tennessee 10-yard line, 
called for a quarterback option play 
(.see diagram) and pitched out to Half- 
back Bob Pascal, who ran wide around 
end for the touchdown. Jim Nelson 
kicked the extra point. 

Late in the second quarter Duke 
marched downfield again, for 81 yards, 
and very nearly scored again. On the 
Tennes.see four-yard line Halfback Fred 
Beasley, one of a half dozen Duke 


second-stringers who appear every hit 
as good as the starters, took a pitch- 
out from Barger and went wide around 
right end. It was a clear path to the 
goal. It also was clear that Beasley, 
normally alert and reliable, did not 
have his mind on what he was doing. 
He juggled the ball and dropped it on 
the one-yard line. Tenne.ssee recovered. 

The Volunteers, deprived of injured 
Tailback Jimmy Wade, ran a single- 
wing offense that relied on substitute 
Tailback John (Drum) Majors. But 
Majors couldn't get his team moving 
until the beginning of the .second half. 
Six plays after the kick-off. Majors and 
Fullback Tom Tracy had moved Ten- 
nessee from its own nine-yard line to 
Duke’s 28. There Tracy took the ball 
from center and, the way cleared by an 
intricate double-team play that froze 
the right side of the Duke line (see dia- 
gram), scooted 28 yards to a touch- 
down. Tracy, trying for the extra point, 
bent disconsolately toward the grass 
when the ball dribbled from his toe to 
the left of the goalposts. It was almost 
as if he knew then and there that the 
ball game was over. 

But to the 30,000 fans, many of 
them Tennesseeans who came in by 
bus, car and chartered plane to swelter 
in the 91® sun at horseshoe-shaped 
Duke Stadium, there were more thrills. 


Duke drove from its own 31 to the 
Tennessee two-yard line late in the 
third period, but dropped another 
chance to score when Jerry Burger’s 
pass to the end zone was intercepted 
by Tennessee Tailback Pat 01ek.siak. 
‘Tt wa.s the worst day for passing Bar- 
ger’s ever had,” said Duke Coach Bill 
Murray. Barger attempted 10 passes, 
completed three. 

THE INEVITABLE QUESTION 

Before the Tennes.see game there was 
considerable talk about the apparent 
strength in depth that had enabled 
Duke the week before to destroy Penn- 
sylvania, 52 to 0. The inevitable ques- 
tion: Was it Duke’s strength or Penn- 
sylvania’s weakness? Tennessee clearly 
proved the latter, if Penn had not al- 
ready done so by another huge loss, 
this time 27-7 to William and Mary. 

But Coach Murray didn’t seem dis- 
turbed by what his narrow victory 
over Tennessee proved. He never had 
thought the Volunteers would be easy 
to beat. After the game, Murray phi- 
losophized: “You think one game’s 
tough as hell, but then you finish that 
and there’s another one tougher.” 

He couldn’t have been more right. 
Next week Duke meets Purdue, sharp 
and confident after drubbing mighty 
Notre Dame. 



UPSETS OF THE WEEK: 


TOUCHDOWN PASS was grabbed by Purdue Knd John Kerr Quarterback Lcon.'ird Dawson (third from left) po.sed happily with 

in first quarter despite efforts of Notre Dame’s Jimmy Morse. Star teammates after throwing four scoring pa.sses to upset Irish. 
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HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 

for 

Games of Saturday, Oct. 9th 

• WISCONSIN vs. RICE. Tho Badgers 
are still unscathed after meeting Mar- 
quette and Michigan State. The Owls 
have outhit Florida and Cornell easily. 
Whooo, Whooo — WISCONSIN. 

• PURDUE vs. DUKE. The Blue Dev-, 
ils edged tough Tennessee 7-6. Purdue 
blanked .Missouri 31-0 and stunned 
Notre Dame 27-14. This has to stop 
somewhere. DUKE. 

• TEXAS vs. OKLAHOMA. Last week 
the Longhorns lambasted Washington 
State 40-14 while the Sooners rested. 
Te.xas is set but I will stick with the 
Sooners. OKLAHOM.A. 

• STANFORDvs.NAVY. Last Saturdays 
the Indians scalped the Illini. The 
Navy is being rushed westward to 
quell the uprising after annihilating 
the Dartmouth Indians. NAVY. 

• SOUTHERN CAL vs. TEXAS CHRIS- 
TIAN. The Horned Frogs scared the 
Sooners two weeks ago and will do the 
same to Southern Cal. But the Trojans 
have too many horses. SOUTHERN 
CAL. 

• ILLINOIS vs. OHIO STATE. Illinois 
has not shown good early-season form. 
The Buckeyes are wa.xing warmer 

each week. Away out on the limb 

ILLINOIS. 

• PENN STATE vs. VIRGINIA. Penn 
State beat Illinois and Syracuse on 
successive Saturdays. Virginia opened 
by defeating Lehigh and George Wash- 
ington but the NittanvLionsarehungry 
for Cavalier blood. PENN STATE. 

• MICHIGAN vs. IOWA. Sophomore 
Michigan succumbed to Army last 
Saturday and will repeat the same 
performance against the Hawkeyes 
this Saturday. IOWA. 

• WASHINGTON vs. U.C.L.A. The 
Uclans won their “Rose Bowl” game 
against Maryland 12-7 to remain un- 
beaten and uninvited. The Huskies 
handled Oregon State 17-7. U.C.L.A. 
could be ripe for the upset but isn’t. 
U.C.L.A. 

• VANDERBILT vs. MISSISSIPPI. Ole 

Miss just keeps rollin’ along. The 
Commodores don’t have the man- 
power to stem the tide. MISSISSIPPI. 

ALSO: 

Minnesota over Northwestern 
Southern Methodist over Missouri 
Georgia Tech over L.S.U. 

Army over Dartmouth 
Cornell over Harvard 
California over Oregon 
Yale over Columbia 
Alabama over Tulsa 
Notre Dame over Pittsburgh 
West Virginia over George Washington 
Michigan State over Indiana 
Maryland over Wake Forest 
Mississippi State over Tulane 
Princeton over Pennsylvania 
Last week’s hunches: 

17 right, 6 wrong, 1 tie 
Record to date: 44—14—1 


Duke scored on wide sweep when Quarter- 
back Jurgensen (38) took ball and .skirled 
along line, faking hand-olT to Halfback 
Bas-s (34), then pitching out to Halfback 
Pascal (30) who went wide for touchdown. 


Tennes-see's double-team block of Duke 
tackle by left end and Wingback Sweeney 
(12), while Blocking Back Beutel (27) took 
out Duke end, left hole for Fullback Tracy 
(33) led by Tailback Majors (45) to score. 


Next week-RICE vs. WISCONSIN 
at Madison 


TOUCHDOWN L.EAP carried Stanford Fullback Bill Tarr clear of twisting pile-up of 
his own and Illinois linemen for first .score. Stanford was 13-point underdog. 


DUKE VICTORY wa.s set up by such plays as this one when Fullback Worth (A Mil- 
lion) Lulx plunged through the center of the Tennessee line. Tennessee Coach Robinson 
said he misjudged, expected Duke to sweep wide and to pas,s. 




FOOTBALL IN THE EAST 


in his final sectional report Herman Hickman finds the Ivy is green 
by HERMAN HICKMAN if 3 bit thin and votes for the big independents as the teams to beat 


New Haven 

T his is the East. Fallen on evil 
years, perhaps, but here football 
was born, nurtured, and first reached 
maturity. Here legendary figuresstrode 
the gridiron, even before the turn of 
the century. Those of us who love 
football have a debt of gratitude to 
pay to the pioneers who paved the way 
for our great American game. Even 
this year, plagued by the no-spring- 
practice rule and rigid academic re- 
strictions, the cradle of college foot- 
ball is not completely anemic. 

Although I am a transplanted, and 
at times chauvinistic, Tennesseean, 
there is nothing quite like an October 
Saturday afternoon in the still-glori- 
ous Yale Bowl. Critically, the teams 
may not have been the best but there 
were four touchdowns apiece and 
young Alva Kelley of Brown lost— be- 
cause he had not been able to get the 


foot in football— by the margin of two 
extra points, 24-2t>. The Mahans, the 
Billy Booes, the Booths, and the Gar- 
bischs may have looked with disdain 
at this defection in the kicking depart- 
ment, but the foot is not the integral 
part of the game that It once was (ex- 
cept when you lose by that margin i. In 
fact Yale only punted once in the sec- 
ond half Saturday and Brown forgot to 
punt at all . . . Shades of Walter C amp, 
Percy Haughton and Tad Jones. 

So much for history, past and recent. 
The Giants won the World Series and 
King Football starts his reign. I..ong 
live the King! And first by right of suc- 
cession is the Ivy group. 

Yale. The Bulldogs have a hard core 
of veterans supplemented by the finest 
sophomores in Yale’s proud football 
history. Sophomore Dennis McGill 
is the finest outside runner since A1 


YALE'S McGILL MAKES NINE AGAINST BROWN AS TEAMMATE HANSEN (80) HURDLES HIM 


Hessberg of the middle thirties. Dean 
Loucks, another neophyte, reared in 
the tradition of a father football coach, 
is a brilliant adjunct at quarterback. 
Jim Armstrong is a dependable senior 
halfback while Captain Thorne Shu- 
gart lu'ad.s a line that has size and 
quality. Defensive prowess will im- 
prove immea.surably. Not until the Cor- 
nell game on October 16th will real 
contention be estal)lished. 

Cornell. .■Vlthough Upset by a fine 
Colgate team in their opener and beat- 
en by Rice, one of the nation’s out- 
standing teams, last week 41 to 20, 
Cornell still has the wherewithal to 
cop the Ivy title. The Big Red has 
a dangerous returning backfield in 
Dick Meade, Dick Jackson, Bill De- 
Graaf and Guy Bedrossian. Ten Onis- 
key has been one of the East’s best 
defensive tackles for the past two years 
and practically stands alone in the 
front line. A strong big team with out- 
side strength that should progress with 
the season. 

Princeton. The fall of Princeton la.st 
season from national greatness is still 
inexplicable. Charley Caldwell’s sin- 
gle-wing offensive maneuvers rank 
with the best. Few tailbacks surpass 
Royce Flippin, who ran for three 
touclulowns against Columbia last 
Saturday and passed for another. The 
Tigers’ defense is still a question mark, 
although Captain John Henn at cen- 
ter is outstanding. Princeton could 
win the title. 

Brown. Playing without the services 
of injured backfield stars Don Thomp- 
son, Dave Zucconi, Vit Piscuskas, and 
Captain Everett Pearson, the Bruins 
impressed me against Yale. Pete Ko- 
hut’s passing and generalship were 
magnificent. Archie Williams at half- 
hack has speed to spare. Jim McGuin- 
ness has few superiors at tackle in the 
East. Brown now stands one win (Co- 
lumbia) and one loss (Yale). They have 
failed to make a single conversion. 
Nonetheless this should be their best 
year since 1949. 

Dartmouth. The Big Green opened 
with a last-second 27 26 win over Holy 
Cross and last Saturday after battling 
Navy even for three quarters suc- 
cumbed to a fourth period five touch- 
down assault by the Middies. Bill Bea- 
gle is a competent (juarterback and 
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PRINCETON'S HALFBACK FRYE <46> BREAKS CLEAR OF COLUMBIA'S CORRAL AND BLACK (8$> TO HELP TIGERS GAIN 54-20 VICTORY 


Captain Lou Turner is a halfback of 
note. But the line from end to end is a 
doubtful quantity despite the influx of 
promising sophomores. 

Columbia. The 1954 edition of the 
Lions is pretty much like all of Coach 
Lou Little’s teams of the past decade: 
short on material but dangerous at 
any time. You can bet on one thing — 
they’ll beat somebody that they aren't 
supposed to before the season is over. 
An injury to Bobby Mercier, their only 
really dangerous outside runner, ha-s 
handicapped Columbia’s attack thus 
far. Claude Benham, a sophomore 
(luarterback, looks good enough to 
spell Dick Carr, the Lions’ individual 
leader in ground gaining last season. 
Captain N’eil Opdyke is an excellent 
guard. 

Harvard. The Cantabs lost their open- 
er to .Mas.sachu.setts 7-1:1 and cannot 
hope to duplicate a fine 195:1 record of 
six vvin.s and two losses after graduat- 
ing such outstanding backs as Dick 
Clasby and John Culver. The team is 
built around Guards Bill .Meigs and 
Captain Tim Anderson, and three 
backs. Boh Cowles, Dexter Lewis and 
Frank White. F'air Harvard faces a 
disappointing season. 


Pennsylvania. I have not attempted 
to rank the Quakers in the Ivy group 
hierarchy because they play only two 
teams, Princeton and Cornell, in league 
competition. The schedule, as last 
year, is awesome. The opening game 
was lost to Duke 0-52 and last Satur- 
day they were the victims of William 
and Mary 7-27. More to follow. Hold- 
over regulars include Ends Jim Castle 
and John f/avin; Guard John Gurskie 
and Center George Trautman. Half- 
backs Gary Scott and Wall Hynoski, 
a really fine little runner, also are re- 


SOUTHERN COMFORT 

The honored name of Vanderbilt 
.somehow was dropped from Herman 
Hickman’s estimate of Ihe Solid 
.South ' SI, Oct. i This is what Hick- 
man wrote: 

‘'V.\Nl>i:RIUI/r and Tulune, the 
only two private inslitulion.s in the 
S.K.C., just can't compete against (he 
big state universities. However, Van. 
derbill should be better than last 
year. Guard Pete Williams leads a 
competent corps of internal linemen.” 


turned. Steve Sebo in his first year of 
coaching at Penn has his problems. 

THE LITTLE THREE 

Amherst. The swashbuckling favorite 
of the East 's ancient Little Three group. 
Experienced personnel ahound.s in 22 
seasoned lettermen who are holdovers 
from an unbeaten campaign last fall. 
Coach John McLaughry, son of Dart- 
mouth's tutor, has an enviable end in 
Bill Duffy, go-go-go backs such as Bob 
Kisiel and Al McLean, plus linemen 
two deep al every station. In the past 
four years Wesleyan has played tie 
games with Amherst, but indications 
are that this unique trend will not be- 
come permanent. 

Williams. Sophomores will press ex- 
perienced hands for starting assign- 
ments in the split-T operations of 
Coach Len Watters, but up front there 
are problems. Chief early season con- 
cern is finding adequate tackles. Jeff 
Smythe is a rabbit-gaited runner. Oth- 
er names to remember are Mike Feltes, 
center; Ames and Ladd, guards. Vic- 
timized by Trinity’s Charlie Sticka in 
the opener, and Rochester last week, 
the Ephmen are still tied to the starl- 
ing gate. 
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CUTTING LOOSE, Trinity's Charlie Slicka heads for first of four touch<lown« against 
Williams, A superb run ning back, Sticka last week led team to 28-14 win over Howdoin. 


Wesleyan. The youthful (?ardinal 
squad which split even in 1953 should 
benefit from a year of experience. Hold- 
over backfield includes Rick Francis, 
a distance chucker, and Dennis De- 
nault, a junior menace who is the best 
bet as a ground gainer. Inner line 
strength is in tiueslion, but if Coach 
Norm Daniels can develop the novices 
this could be a surprise club in the 
latter part of the .season. 

THE YANKEE CONFERENCE 

Off of Saturday’s 33 to 7 thumping of 
Rhode I.sland, New Hampshire’s all 
veteran team is the one to l)e over- 
hauled by the rest of the pack in the 
race for Yankee Conference honors. .All 
six of the teams in the circuit utilize 
T-formalion variations and the best 
of the quarterback engineers is New 
Hampshire's poised Bill Pappa.s who 
Hipped for all but 19 of his team’s 427 
aerial yard.s a year ago. Rhode Island, 
already a victor over Maine, played 
New Hampshire without the services 
of the injured Pat Abbruzzi, who in 
three previous sea.sons has ama.ssed 
better than 1,000 yards rushing each 
year. Connecticut, playing such non- 
conference giants as Yale 10-27 1 , Bos- 
ton U. (13-411 and Holy Cross, is a 
pos.sihle, but doubtful breakthrough 
for the Bean Pot symbolic of the Yan- 
kee loop title. Maine, while not a con- 
ference threat, could be the league’s 
spoiler, especially if Knd Kenny Wood- 
sum can catch passes like his brother 
Kd, who, while a A'ale .senior two years 
ago, broke the Rli receiving records 
established by the fabulous Larry Kel- 
ley. Maine is predominantly a sopho- 


more team, and a year away from 
championship contention. 

THE INDEPENDENTS 
Penn State. The cream of football in 
the East is the major independenl.s, 
and in early October Penn State will 
have to be placed at the top of the 
bottle. The Nittany Lions stunned her- 
alded Illinois in their opener and pro- 
ceeded to defeat a good Syracuse team 
13-0 last Saturday. Halfl^acks Lenny 
Moore and Ron Younker have shown 
brilliantly. Rosey Grier, tackle, and 
.Jim Garrity, end, are outstanding on a 
forward wall that i.s big and strong. 
Next big test is West Virginia on Oc- 
tober 16. If they clear this hurdle, 
Penn State could go clean. 

Army. Most experts bracketed the 
Cadets too high in preseason ranking 
and then underrated them after the 


34-20 trouncing by South Carolina. 
The well-earned 26-7 victory over suh- 
par Michigan was not significant. I’er- 
manent ranking will be established 
against Duke in Durham, N.C. on Oc- 
tober 16th. Mike Ziegler, Pat Uebel, 
and Tommy Bell, a 6-foot 190-pound 
sprinter, combine to make one of the 
finest backfields in the East. The line, 
supposedly weak, will be rugged. 

Navy. Coach Eddie Erdelati’s Mid- 
dies got off to a flying start by shutting 
out strong William and Mary 27-0 
and with a mighty fourth-period surge 
defeated Dartmouth 42-7. Erdelatz 
has his 1953 starting backfield intact 
but the line has only two regular hold- 
overs in Ron Beagle, end, and Guard 
Hugh Webster. Speedy Bob Craig at 
halfback has sliown remarkable im- 
provement. The Midshipmen meet 
surprising Stanford at Palo Alto this 
Saturday in a stern intersecUonal test. 
Colgate. The Red Raiders from the 
Chenango Valley looked like a medi- 
ocre football team when their captain 
and all-East quarterback, Dick Lalla, 
came up with a leg ailment. Then what 
happened? A sophomore by the name 
of Guy Martin came on and pitched 
them to a 19-14 upset win over Cornell. 
Last Saturday, with Lalla back in the 
fold, they dumped Holy Cross 18-0. 
Frank Nardulli is a fine back. The 
line is powered by Milt Graham, end, 
Tackle Tom Powell and Guard Don 
Tomanek. Colgate could go a long way. 
Syracuse. After throttling Villanova 
in the opener, the Orange lost 0-13 to 
Penn State last Saturday. Syracuse 
will not be as strong as last year's 
team which Coach Ben Schwartzwald- 
er dubbed “the best team I’ve ever 
coached.’’ Outstanding men are Ray 
Perkins, speedy and elusive 190-pound 
halfback: Bill Wetzel, returning full- 
back after two years in Korea; Paul 



IN THE CLEAR, Lcnny Moore, Penn Stale's speedster, outruns hi.s lacklers for first 
touchdown against Syracuse. Moore is ruti*d one of East’s top backs on East’s lop team. 
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Slirk at center and Kncl Pete Schwert. 

Boston University. The Terriers 
should have their best team in several 
years. They are off to a runninK start 
with victories over Braiuleis 
and Connecticut Coach Buff 

Donetli saitl his line would be thin, but 
Oh! Those Backs! Joe Terrasi. half- 
back: Sam Pino, fullback; and Tom 
(Jastall, (juarterback, are KOf^d. 

Holy Cross. Dr. Kddie .\iulerson 
doesn’t often have losing seasons but 
Ibis could be it for the Crusaders. 

Beaten by Dartmouth in the last sec- 
onds and eonquered by Colgate last 
week the Crusaders have more tough 
ones coming. Quarterback Jack Ste- 
phans and Captain hou Hettinger at 
lialfback have shown early season cla.ss. 

Boston College. B.C. opened by heat- 
ing Detroit 12-7 an<l last week took 
Temple 12-!). Their record should be 
improved with an easier schedule. The 
backs are working beliind a strong line. 

Temple has its strongest backfield 
in years with Halfbacks Tex Robinson 
and Ken Stout outstanding. Fordham 
heat Rutgers last Saturday 12-7 witii 
Halfbacks Joe Palmieri and .\ndy 
Romeo showing the way. For Rutgers 
Halfback Steve Johnson carried tlie 
ball 16 times for 128 yanis in the losing 
cause. The week before Rutgers was 
edged by Princeton 8-10. Villanova 
is undermanned, overscheduled and 
has a complete new coaching staff. 

Their trail is a rough one. Little Trin- 
ity in Hartford, ('onn. may not he 
classed as a major independent but 
should be. Impiementeil by 200- 
fjound Fullback Charlie Slicka, who 
may be the best in the Fast, Trinity 
opened by crushing Williams 38-0 and 
last SatuTflay took Bowdoin 28-14. 

One game away from a pi-rfect sea- 
son bust year, flu* Delaware Blue Hens 
ciHild go unbeaten. They're off and 
running with strong wins over West 
Cliester (4()-6i aiui Lcdiigh '21-()|. Lit- 
tle .-\ll-America Quarterback Don Mil- 
ler is outstanding on a team which has 
ten of its starters returning. Steve 
Hokuf at Lafayette has cut down on 
lii.s schedule and may improve on the 
.")-4 record of last year. A good line is 
led by Russ Hedden at center. Bill 
Leckonby at Lehigh is in a rebuilding 
year. Only eight lettermen returned 
and the squad includes 26 sophomores. 

./ohn .Muhlfeld at tackle played on Le- 
liigh’s unbeaten 19.50 team and is a 
welcome returnee from the Marines. 

There is improvement at Bucknell 
under Coach Harry Lawrence after last 
year’s unexpectedly poor 1-8 record. 

•John Chironna at guard heads a group touchdown bound, Colgaie’s Frank Nardulli profus by fine blocking of leam- 
of 10 lettermen on the line. male Miiion Graham to race through Holy Cro.'js line lo fir^t -«core of upset victory. 
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The newly elected president of the 
Baseball Writers, Columnist Shirley 
Povich, advises Charley Dressen 
that he’ll be up against austerity 
baseball YYith the Senators where the 
Griffiths still make (he decisions 

C HARLEY Dressen is the new man* 
ager of the Washington Baseball 
Club, but it isn’t clear yet whether he 
wassigned ortrapped. Heput hissigna- 
ture to a two-year contract and there 
were happy smiles all around for the 
newsreels, but how lasting they will be 
must remain a matter for speculation. 

According to Dressen, he turned 
down two other managerial jobs in the 
majors and signed with the Griffiths 
willfully. If that is a sample of his 
: astuteness, the Nats perhaps came up 
with the wrong man— a brave one 
I of unchallenged valor but a rainbow- 
! chaser who doesn’t know the score in 
j Washington. 

I A LESSON TO LEARN 

You could almost see the smirk on 
the face of Vice President Calvin Grif- 
fith when Dressen indicated to report- 
ers that he, as the new manager, would 
be solidly enthroned in the Nats’ or- 
ganization, with a powerful voice in the 
buying of players and the development 
I of the farm system. Dressen would be 
manager and virtually general mana- 
ger, it was reported. 

He’ll learn. He’ll learn that nobody 
runs the Washington jDall club except 
the Griffiths. There’s no interference 
with the manager on the field, but the 
manager makes no decisions otherwise. 
The front office is a tight little family 
affair and the managers can only make 
requests, never a demand. Whatever 
Dressen seeks, it must go through chan- 
nels. The Griffiths aren’t abdicating 
to anybody. 

They went high for Dressen, with a 
$35,000 salary figure as the best esti- 
mate in the absence of any official fig- 
ure. There was a reason for it. The Grif- 
fiths were panicked. Dwindling attend- 
ance, increased muttering by Washing- 
ton fans, no dividends in recent years 
goaded them into a kind of de.spera- 
tion. A colorful manager, even if he 
came high, was a device. 

Dressen isn’t walking into anything 
lush except the money he is getting for 
the job. The Nats haven’t finished in 


Each tveek Sports 
Illustrated will re- 
print an outstanding 
sports column from 
a daily newspaper. 
The writer will re- 
ceive a prize of $250. 

the first division in eight years. Their 
farm system is a joke. Their first-line 
talent is thin. Their bench is paltry. 
Bucky Harris worked a minor miracle 
to get them as close to the first divi- 
sion as they were. Dressen is taking 
over a club that doesn’t figure to win 
one more game than it did the past 
season. 

For a man inured to baseball opera- 
tions on a top-drawer scale, Dressen 
could be quickly disabused. After all, 
he spent his last 16 years in the majors 
with the Yankee.s and Dodgers, where 
a manager had simply to indicate a 
need and up popped the finest talent 
from the minor league.s. Chattanooga, 
Charlotte and Hagerstown are not 
Kansas City, Montreal and Oakland, 
and Joe Cambria is not Paul Kritcheli. 

For their money, the Griffiths are 
getting at least a type in Dressen. He’s 
a real switch from the deep calm of 
Bucky Harris. Dressen has to be an ex- 
citing guy. He always was. He storms 
and rants in the Durocher tradition and 
he lights up a playing field with his 
frequent excursions onto the diamond, 
whether he's fretting with the umpires 
or jerking pitchers or talking to hitters 
or generally taking charge. 

TEST OF GENIUS 

Dressen, it must be remembered, 
though, was no managerial success at 
Cincinnati where in four seasons his 
teams finished eighth, sixth, fifth and 
eighth. Like Casey Stengel, who was 
also a flop as a big-league manager 
until he hooked up with the right club, 
Dressen’s success came later when he 
took over the Dodgers and won two 
pennants in three years. 

Washington will test Dressen’s gen- 
ius. The stuff the Griffiths are giving 
him is not to be confused with his 
talent at Brooklyn. He can’t walk 
into the front office and ask them to 
bring up Duke Snider from Montreal 
or Roy Campanella from St. Paul, or 
Carl Erskine from Fort Worth. Char- 
ley has just joined up with austerity 
baseball. 
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RECORD BREAKERS 

• Jim (Dusty) Rhodes, re;»>rve left fielder 
for New York Giants, set seven World Se- 
ries records for pinch-hitters as Giants beat 
Cleveland Indians in four straight games to 
win Series. Most significant : six runs driven 
In — highest total by pinch-hitter in 51-year 
history of World Series. Other records set: 

• Most Left on Ba.ses, One Club, 4-Game 
Series Cleveland, A.L., 37 told record, 33, 
by New York, A.L.. 1932 and 19501. 

• Most Ba.se.s on Balls, Pitcher, 4-Game 
Series Lemon, Cleveland, A.L., 8 (old rec- 
ord, 6, held by five pitchers). 

• Most Bases on Balls, 4-Game Series— 
Thompeon, New York, N.L., 7 (old record, 
6, by Gehrig, New York, A.L., 1928). 

• Most Players Used. One Club, 4-Game 
Series cioveiand. A.L., 24 (old record, 21, 
by Pittsburgh, N.L., 1927, and Chicago, 
N.L., 1932). 

• Mo.st Times Pinch-Hitter Used, Both 
Club.s, 4-Game Series — 19: cievaiand, A.L., 
16: New York, N.L., 3 (old mark, 9, by 
Chicago, N.L., 8: New York. A.L.. 1 : 1938). 

• Fewest Double Plays, Both Clubs, 4- 
Gamc Series--4: New York, N.L., 2; Cleve- 
land, A.L., 2 (old record, 5: by New York, 
A.L., 4: Philadelphia, N.L., 1 : 19.50). 

• First Pinch-Hit Home Run to win World 
Series game, Rhodes, first game. 

• Large-st Attendance, 4-Game Series— 
251,507 (old record, 201,805, by New York, 
A.L., V.S. Pittsburgh, N.L., 1927). 

• Largest Share, Individual Players, Se- 
ries-New York, N.L., $10,810, Cleve- 
land, A.L., $6,457 (old record, New York, 
A.L., $8,230.63, Brooklyn, N.L., $6,178.42, 
1953). 

• Herbert Schemancky of Detroit set world 
weight lifting records for heavyweights 
with jerk of 418 pounds and combined 
lift (pres.s, jerk and .snatch) of 1,067 pounds 
during meet in Copenhagen. 

t During same meet. Tommy Kono of Sac- 
ramento, Calif, set world light-heavyweight 
record of 379 ' ^ pounds in jerk. 

• George Byer$ Jr. of Columbu.s, Ohio drove 
Miss DeSoio to third world record in month 
for 7-liter speedboats. Latest mark, set at 
Elizabeth City, N.C.: 115.4 mph. 

FOOTBALL 

SURPRISES — In week’s biggest upset, un- 
ranked Purdue beat Notre Dame, nation’s 
top team, 27-14. Hero of day: I^n Daw- 
son, 19-year-old Purdue quarterback, who 
threw four touchdown passes, kicked three 
e.xtra points and intercepted pa.s.s by Ralph 
Guglielmi, Notre Dame quarterback. 

• Stanford pushed Over two touchdowns 
in second quarter, then relied on defense 
to contain Halfbacks Mickey Bates and 
J. C. Caroline in defeating Illinois, 12-2. 

• Army, apparently recovered from upset 
by South Carolina two weeks ago, held 
Michigan to 71 rushing yards, rolled up 
263 of own to beat Wolverines, 26-7. 


sqUEAKERS— Duke, 13-point favorite at 
opening kickoff, edged past Tennessee 7-6 
on extra point by Jim Nelson, reserve guard. 

• witcentin preseason title threat in Big 
Ten, pushed over single touchdown while 
Michigan Slate, in throes of substitution 
mix-up, had only 10 men on field. Final 
score: Wisconsin 6. Michigan State 0. 

• In old-fashioned power contest, u.c.l.a. 
gained only six yards through passes but 
rolled up 225 yards on ground to beat 
Maryland 12-7 in intersectional game. 

PROCESSIONS — Dicky Moegle, 20-year-old 
halfback, made four touchdowns to lead 
Rle» to 41-20 rout over Cornell, 

• w««t Virginia, Sugar Bowl contender 
la.st year, opened season with impressive 
26-6 victory over South Carolina. 

BASEBALL 

Minor Leagues— A tlanta Crackers, champ- 
ion.s of Southern A.ssociation. .swept final 
three games from Houston Buffs, Texas 
League titleholders, to win Class AA Dixie 
Series, four games to three. 

IN AND OUT — Freddie Hutchinson re- 
signed as manager of fifth-place Detroit 
Tigers when club owners offered him one- 
year contract instead of two-year commit- 
ment he requested. His replacement; Bucky 
Harri*, who left manager's post of Wash- 
ington Senators two weeks ago, on one- 
year basis. 

BOX ING 

CHAMPIONS— Billy Kelly of Northern 
Ireland won British Empire featherweight 
championship by outpointing Roy Ankrah 
of West Africa in 15-round bout at Belfast. 

• Duiiie Loi. Italy’s European lightweight 
champion, won 12-round decision over 
Mario Trigo of Mexico at Melbourne. 

CHALLENGERS- Willie Toweel of South 
Africa (brother to former titleholder Vic) 
moved into contention for world bantam- 
weight title bout by outpointing Henry 


FOOTBALL’S TOP TEN 

(VcrdiV.' oj Ikt Ansoeutltri I‘rai terttas' pM) 
Team standinKs, with poinla figured un u 
10-9-8-7-6-S-^-3-Z-l buia (firet-placc voU's 
I. 

1- Oklahoma <77) 1,369 

2- U.C.L.A. <20) 1.24S 

3- W-<eonsin (17) 1,086 

4- Iowa (IS) 1,073 

5- Purdue (22> 1,016 

6 Duke (3) 622 

7 Mitsisfippi (12) 543 

8 Notre Dame 467 

9 — Southern California 297 

10— Ohio State (1) 294 

Runneils-uh: 11. Rice 270; 12, Penn State 
244; 13, Maryland 143; 14. Florida (1) 140: 
16. Texoe 130. 


(Pappy) Gault of Spartanburg, S.C. in 
lO-round bout at Johannesburg. 

• Ai Andrews of Chicago knocked out Gil 
Turner of Philadelphia with right to jaw 
after only 12 second.^ of third round at 
Chicago. 

• Carmelo Coita of BrookljTi won 23rd 
fight of 26-bout career (including three 
draws) with split decision over Gene Smith 
of Wa-shington, D.C., in Brooklyn. 

SIBERIA DEiT.— Poland beat Russia 16-4 in 
final of round-robin boxing competitions at 
Sofia, Bulgaria. 

• AI Colombo, co-trainer for Rocky Mar- 
ciano, wa-s suspended indefinitely by New 
York State Athletic Commission for 
"coaching from the corner” during Sept. 
17th title bout with Ezzard Charles. 


THE LADIES Frances Stephens, defending 
champion, lost six-hole lead, was carried 
to 37th hole before she finally beat Curtis 
Cup teammate, Elizabeth Pri(’e, for British 
women’s golf title at Woodhall Spa. 

• vonnie Colby, 22, of Hollywood, Fla., 
edged away after even-up morning round 
to beat Polly Riley of Fort Worth. Texas, 
one up, in women’s Trans-Mississippi golf 
tournament at Thomas\dlle, Ga. 

ROYAL AND ANClEa^T — Potar Thomson, 25, 
of Australia defeated John Fallon of Scot- 
land on 38th green to become first non- 
Englishman ever to win British match-play 
title at St. Andrews course in Scotland. 

SAILING 

LATE SEASON — Skippers from Royal Norwe- 
gian Yacht Club Scored 37^ points to 17 
for U.S. sailors to win Skoal Trophy series 
with three victorie.s in four days of sailing 
at Port Washington, L.I. 

• Led by Captain Tom Haxiehurat, Brown 
University piled up 168 points to win Jack 
Wood dinghy trophy, oldest cup in inter- 
collegiate sailing competition. 

SPEEDBOAT RACING 

FAMILY STORY Joeeph L. Schoenith'c Gale 
V, driven by .son, Lee, took two firsts and 
a scco.nd to win Elizabeth City, N.C. Gold 
Cup. Second in Gale IV— Wild Bill Can- 
trell, winner of President’s Cup Sept. 19. 

HORSE RACING 

CLIMAX- Mine. Jean Cochery’s sica Boy 
won Prix de L'Arc de Triomphe stakes, 
major feature of French racing season, by 
length over M. J. Decrion’s Banassa. 

BELMONT— In last major prep for Belmont 
Futurity Oct. 9th, Belair Stud’s Nashua 
lied track record in winning Anticipation 
by length over Clearwater Stable’s Royal 
Coinage. Nashua’s time for six-furlong 
sprint: 1:08 1/5. 
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SCOREBOARO 



FOOTBALL 'Week ending Oclebei 3) 


Albright U— Muhlenberg 7 
Amherst SO - Union 14 
Boston Coll. 12 Temple 9 
Boston U. 41 Conn. 13 
Brendeis 27 -Springneld 7 
Buchnell 29 Gettysburg 0 
Cam. T 23 Lalayetle 21 
CoasIGuardlS -Norwich 12 
Colgate 18 Holy Cross 0 
Delaware 21 Lehigh 0 
Dickinson 14 W. & 1. 0. 
Fordham 13 Rulgers 7 
f. & M. 41 -Johns Hoph. 19 
Geneva 16 - Grove Clly 7 
Hamilton 32- R.P.I 14 
Haverlord 14 Wagner 6 


SOUTH A SOUTHWEST 
Alabama 28 Vend. 14 
Am. SI 34-Tei West 2? 
Arkansas 20- T.C.U. 13 
Chattanooga 28 Tampa 6 
Davidson l3-6tadel 0 
Duke 7- Tennessee 6 


W.2. L-0. T-O 
Pel. 1.000 
2. Philedelphio 
W-2, L-0. T-O 
Pet. 1,000 


How 200 U.S. eollepe i 


Mass. 13- Harvard 7 
Middiebury 20 Colby 18 
Minn. 46-Pilt 7 
Miss. 52 Villanova 0 
Navy 42— Dartmouth 7 
N. Hemp. 33- Rhode Is. 7 
N'eastern 18— Bates 14 
P.M.C. 24-W. Maryland 0 
Penn SI. 13- Syracuse 0 
Princeton 54- Columbia 20 
Rochester 19 Williams 0 
SlipparyRock7 EdinboroO 
trinity 28— Bowdoin 14 
I ults 26 Wesleyan 6 
Upsala 27— B'pDit 0 
Ursinus 12— Susqueh'e 0 
Wm. SMary27-Penn7 
Wureester f. 61- Bklyn. 0 
Yale 26- Brown 24 


Florida 19 Auburn 13 
Ha. St. 47 Louisville 6 
Furmin 27— Presbyl. 6 
Georgia Tech 10- S.M.U. 7 
Kenlucky 7— L.S.U. 6 
Kentucky SL 20-'Kno>. 12 


Memph. St. 6- Abil. Ch.6 
Miami 19 Baylor 13 
Miss St 46- Ark SI. 13 
Morg. St. 20- M. Brown 13 
N. Carol. 7 Tulane 7 
N. Tea. 15— Miss. South. 7 
Rice 41 Cornell 20 
S. Carol St 13-AMan 6 
Stetson 18- Troy St 14 
WEST 

Akron 30- Ohio Wes. 27 
Army 26— Michigan 7 
Cincinnati 40-Tulsa 7 
Colorado 77 Kansas 0 
Great Lakes 25— Xavier U 
Indiana 34 Coll. Pac. 6 
Iowa 48 --^Montana 6 
J. Carroll 20— Daylon 12 
Kent SI. 65- W, Reserve 0 
(Ohio) 27- M 
ri 35 Kan. < 

FAR WEST 

Col.A&MK- Bri|.Y'nt.l3 
Col. Minas 20— Col. St. 7 
Mont. St 39- Idaho St 20 
San Jose $t 38— Idaho 7 
Stanford 12— Illinois 2 


Teaas 40— Wash. St 14 
Tens AAM 6- Georgia 0 
Tea. Tech 13-Okla. ASM 13 
Virginia 14 G. Wash. 13 
V.M.I 19- Richmond 6 

V. P.I. 18— Clemson 7 

Va. SI. 23 Bluelield St 0 
WakeFor.26-N Carol. StD 

W, Va. 26-S. Carol, 6 


Neb. 39- Iowa St 14 
Obirlln 27-Otterbein 14 
Ohio St 21- CalK. 13 
Ohio U. 28 Toledo 20 
Purdue 27— Notre Deme 14 
Quaolieo 20 Detroit 0 
5. Cel. 12- N’weslern 7 
Wash. (Mo.) 52-llt WPS, 7 
Wichila 54 Drake 6 
Wisconsin 6- Mich, St. 0 
Wooster 7- Kenyon 0 


U.C.L.A. 12- Matylend 7 
Utah 7— Dragon 6 
Utah St 6-N Me«. 0 
Wash. SI 17-Oiegun St 7 
Wyoming 23— Denver 21 


(Proftssionalt) 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 


W-1. L-l. T-O 
Pci.: .500 

Cleveland 

W-O.L-l.T-0 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


los Angeles 

W-l L O, I-I 
Pci I 000 


Pet.: 1.000 
4. Belllmere 
W-l. l-l, T-O 
Pet. .500 


5. Weshinglen 
W-0, L-2; T-O 
Pci.; 000 

6. Chlcoge Cords 

W-0, L-2. T-O 


Chicago Bears 
W-l, L-l. T-O 
Pet.- 500 
Green Bov 


• Pet Bully owned by Mrs. Ada L. Rice, 
I’arried top weight of 126 pounds to half- 
length win over Mrs. Ethel D. Jacob's Joe 
Jones in first running of Woodward Stakes. 

HEIR- Lester piggott, winner of Epsom 
Derby with Never Say Die last spring, 
came back from 102-day rough-riding sus- 
pension to take the I.sieham two-year-old 
mairlen stakes by half a length aboard 
0. W. Rawlins' Cardington King. Four days 
later. iJt-year-old Piggott was named top 
jockey for trainer Noel Murle,ss' stable- - po- 
.sition held by sir Gordon Richards, WTirld 
champion Jockey, until recent retirement. 

HABNESS~Max Hempt's stenographer W'on 
eighth race in .suocos.sion by coming home 
first in final heat of $Ii(,9ii6 Hanover Filly 
Stake at I^.xington. 

HfNT — Mrs. Cordelia S. .May’s Billing 
Bear scored two-length triumph over H. S. 
Nichol'.s Ginny Bug in 17th running of In- 
ternational Gold Cup on final day of Roll- 
ing Rock Hunts meet at Ligonier, Pa. Time 
for 2 I ->-mtle test: 5:20 3/5. 

DOG SHOW 

TOP .ttiVENlLT-:— Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Meri- 
aiii's Ch. Cu-Machree Tim, two-year-old 
Iri.sh setter, won best-in-show over 1,1-il 
other dogs (including Ch. Bang Away of 
Sirrah Crest, holder of more be.st-in-show 
awards than any other dog in U.S.l at 
Westchester Kennel show. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

TIE -Gunnar Nielsen of Denmark won 880- 
yanl run in 1:48.6, tying world recortl for 
distance set hy Mai Whitfield of Los 
Angeles in 1953. Runner-up: Audun Boy- 
sen of Norway, with time of 1 :49.1 . 

HOCKEY 

Ai.L STAR— National Hockey League All 
Stars, down two goals at end of first jieriod, 
scored twice in secoml period, then hung 
on to tie Detroit Red Wings in first major 
hockey competition of season. 

BICYCLE RACING 

GRlKt>— Primo Volpi of Italy won 1,750- 
mile Tour of Europe bicycle race, cover- 
ing distance in 83 hours, 31 minute.s, 59 
serunds. 


.MARRIED— Eddie Mathews, 22, third base- 
man and home-run leader of Milwaukee 
Braves: to Virjean Lauby of Marshfield, 
Wis. in civil ceremony at Milwaukee. 

RETIRED— Fritz Walter, 34, captain of Ger- 
many's world champion soccer team; after 
final game against Belgium at Brussels. 

RETIRED— Terry Allen, 29, former world 
flyweight boxing champion; after 12 years 
of top-Ha.ss competition. 

RETIRED — Gerry McNeil, 28, goalie of 
Montreal Canadiens; to running filling sta- 
tion after deciding big-league hockey was 
too hard on nerves. 


OTHER RESULTS 

AUTO RACING 

ART ARFONS, Akron. Ohio. Marmoni Trophy, world se- 
ries drag racing title, with 132.35 mph. in (lieen Monster. 
Lawrenceville, 111. 

MR. S MRS. GORDON CAPITO. Playa del Rey, Cilil.. 
680-m. Continental Divide aporls car race, in a Jaguar 
XKI20. Durango, Colo. 


BOXING 

BOB BAKER, 10-round deciUon over Coley Wallace, 
heavyweights, CleveMnd. 

EARL WALLS. 10-round decision over Edgardo Romero, 
heavvweighls. tdmonton. Alta. 

RICHARD (KID) HOWARD. 12-found decision over Ai- 
mand Savoie, lor Canadian lightweight title, Halilaz. 
SANDY SADDLER. 3-round KO over Baby Ortiz, leather- 
weights (non-title). Caracas, Venezuela. 


BOWLING 

STROH'S BEER. DelroiT. nail. 5-min team elimination 
match-game tourney, with 11.881 pins, Toledo. 


DOGS 

ACE OF MERWALFIN, guided by Eddie Salvino. Seattle, 
open all-age stake. Spokane Retriever Club. Spokane. 


FOOTBALL 

Edmonton 13 Calgary 12 Montreal 30- Toronto 12 

Hamilton 45-Ollawa 0 Regina 43-Vantouvar 12 


GOLF 

MRS. ). WALKER KOOPES. Wilmington. Del., Women> 
U.S. Sr championship, with 167, Rye, N Y. 


HARNESS RACING 

SCOTT FROST 514.620 Walnut Hall Stud Stake. 2-yr.-old 
trotlers. in straight heals. Leiington, Ky. Joe 0 Brien. 


HORSE RACING 

HIGH VOLTAGE 361,000 Matron Slakes, 6 f.. by 3 
lengths, in 1.10, Belmont Pk.. N.Y. Eddie Arearo up. 
HELIOSCOPE; 528.625 Olympic Handicap. IVk m., by 
5)4 lengths, in 1.47H (new record). Atlantic City. N.f. 
Joe Culnione up. 

KING; 528,600 Illinois Owners Handicap, l|(t m., by 
2 lengths, in 1.43H, Hawlhorne Pk., Cicero, 111. W. M. 
Cook up. 


FOR THE RECORD 

HIGH GUN 528.150 Sysonby Handicap. I m., by 2lengths, 
in 1 .36),. Belmont Pk.. N.Y. Eddie Aicaro up. 

MI2 CLEMENTINE; 516.125 Yerba Buena Handicap. 1 m.. 
70 yds., by a nose, in I 40'; (new record), Tantoran, San 
Bruno. Calif. Ray York up. 


MOTORBOATING 

(Inti. Cup Regatta. Elizabeth City, N.C.) 

HUGH E. BELL, Henderson. N.C.. Class A Ulility.oiit- 
boards, with 800 pis. 

RONALD 2U6ACH. Morgen. N.J., Class 6 Ulilily out- 
boards, with 800 pis 

HORACE L. NIXON. Norfolk, Va.. new world record of 
38.416 mph tor Class C utllily outboards. 800 pis. 

FRED C. DEAL, Newton. N.C.. Class A slock hydroplanes, 
with 625 pts. 

GUY L. HAMILTON. New Bern. N.C., Class 6 stock 
hydroplanes, with 800 pts. 

C. F. McNAUGHTON. Elizabeth Clly. N.C.. Class 0 stock 
hydroplanes, with 700 pis. 

W. CURTIS MARTENS. Hampton. Va . 266 Hydro class, 
with 700 pis. 

RALPH 8RODGEN. Rocky Mounl. N.C.. end GEORGE T. 
SMITH. Mount Holly. N.J.. 136 Hydro class, with 700 pis. 
SHERMAN CRICHFIELD, SI. Petersburg. Fie.. Z8 Hydro 
class, with 700 pis.. Class E racing runabouts, with 
41.303 mph. 

RON MUSSON. Akron. 135 Hydro class, with 800 pts 
HENRY LAUTERBACK. Porlsmoulh. Va.. 225 Hydro class, 
with 800 pts. 

HARRY BICKFORD. Hampton, Va., Class D service run- 
abouts. with 700 pts. 

ENOCH WALKER. Hampton. Va.. Class E service run- 
abouts. with 8(X) pts. 


POLO 

MEADOWBROOK-C.C.C.. over Brandywine, 8-8, Monty 
Waterbury Tiophy. Westbury. N.Y. 


TENNIS 

BOBBY RIGGS. New York, over Bruce Thomas. 6-3. 6-2, 
Eastern Slates pro singles. New York. 


TRACK C FIELD 

STELLA WALSH, N. Hollywood. Calil., 3,000-meter cross- 
country, in 11 :09, Berkeley, Calil. 

LEO SJOGREN, New York, Natl AAU 30-kila. walk. In 
2;58:02, Atlantic City. N.J. 


MILEPOSTS 

RtlN'tJREU- Outfielder Wally Moon (.3031 
of St. Louis Cardinals and Pitcher Bob 
Grim (20-6i of New York Yankees; as 
major league Rookie.s of Year by Sporting 
News. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO; AIL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

October 8 through 14 


FRIDAY. OCTOBER 8 

• Harold Johnson vs. Billy Smith, light heavy- 
weights. Arena. Philadelphia dO rds.i, 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Football 

Boslon University vs. Fordham. Boston iN). 
Miami vs. Holy Cross. Miami (Nl 
S. California vs. T.C.U.. Los Angeles (N). 

Hornost Racing 

Hanover Shoe Filly Stake. $14,000 , 3-yr.-old 
pacers. Lexington, Ky. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9 

• Cisco Andrade vs. Henry Oavis. lightweights. 
Rochester, N Y. (10 rds.), 9 p.m. (ABC). 

Football 

(leading college games) 

EAST 

Army vs. Dartmouth. West Point. N.Y. 

Brown vs. Rhode Island, Providence, R.l. 

Colgate vs. Rutgers. Hamilton, N.Y. 

Columbia vs. Yale, New York 
Cornell vs. Harvard. Ithaca. N.Y. 

Penn State vs. Virginia. State College, Pa. 

• Pittsburgh vs. Notre Dame, Pittsburgh. 1 ;1S p.m. 
(ABC. Mutual). 

Princeton vs. Pennsylvania, Princeton. N.J. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. Tulsa. Tuscaloosa. Ala. 

Auburn vs. Kentucky. Lexington, Ky. (N). 
Georgia vs. N. Carolina. Chapel Hill. N.C. 

Georgia Tech vs. L.S.U., Atlanta. 

Maryland vs. Wake Forest, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Mississippi vs. Vanderbilt. Nashville, Tenn. (N). 
Mississippi St. vs. Tulane, New Orleans. 
Tennessee vs. Chattanooga. Knoxville. Tenn. 
Texas vs. Oklahoma, Dallas. Tex. 

Texas A. & M. vs. Houston, Houston. Tex. (N). 
WEST 

Illinois vs. Ohio Stale. Champaign, III. 

Indiana vs. Michigan St., Bloomington. Ind. 

Iowa vs. Michigan. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Kansas State vs. Nebraska. Lincoln. Neb. 
Minnesota vs. Northwestern, Minneapolis. 
Missouri vs. S.M.U.. Columbia, Mo. 

Purdue vs. Duke. Lafayette. Ind. 

• Wisconsin vs. Rice. Madison. Wis., 2:15 p.m. 
(ABC). Men to watch; Wisconsin's Alan Ameche 
(35) and Rice's Dick Moegle (47). 

FAR WEST 

California vs. Oregon. Berkeley. Calif. 

Oregon St. vs. Washington St.. Pullman, Wash. 
Stanford vs. Navy, Palo Alto. Calif. 

U.C.L.A. vs. Washington. Seattle. 

(Professionals) 

Philadelphia vs. Pittsburgh, Philadelphia (N). 

• Hamilton vs. Toronto, Hamilton. ] ;45p.m. iNBC). 
Ottawa vs. Montreal. Ottawa. 

Vancouver vs. Calgary, Vancouver. 

Winnipeg vs. Edmonton, Winnipeg. 

Hockey 

Detroit vs. New York. Detroit. 

Montreal vs. Boston, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Chicago, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

• The Futurity, $50.(K)0, f.. 2-yr.-olds. Belmont 

Pk. N.Y. 4 p.m. (CBS). 

Manhattan Handicap. $30,000. 1^ m.. 3-yr.-olds 
up, Belmont Pk.. N.Y. 

Jersey Belle Stakes, $25,000. m.. 3-yr.-old 

fillies. Garden Slate Pk., Camden, N.J. 

Hawthorne Juvenile Handicap, $25,000, 6f., 2-yr.- 
olds, Hawthorne Pk.. Cicero. III. 

Track A Field 

Natl. A.A.U. women's pentathlon, Cleveland. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 10 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Sportsman 100 m. natl. championship. 
Langhorne. Pa. 

NASCAR 250-m. Grand Natl., Memphis. 

Football 

• Chicago Bears vs. Baltimore. Chicago. 2 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Cleveland vs. Chicago Cards, Cleveland. 

Detroit vs. Los Angeles. Detroit. 

Green Bay vs. San Franasco. Milwaukee. 
Washington vs. New York, Washington. 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. New York, Chicago. 

Track & Field 

Pentathlon world championship. Budapest. 
MONDAY. OCTOBER II 
Boxing 

• Floyd Patterson vs. Esau Ferdinand, light heavy- 
weights, St. Nick's. N.Y. (8 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du 
Mont). 

• Bobby Dykes vs. Ted Olla. middleweights. Eastern 
Pkwy., Brooklyn. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Dogt 

American Field Pheasant Dog Futurity & Natl. 
Pheasant championship. Baldwinsville, N.Y. 

Foolboll 

Calgary vs. Vancouver. Calgary. 

Montreal vs. Ottawa, Montreal. 

Regina vs. Edmonton, Regina. 

Toronto vs. Hamilton. Toronto. 

Hornest Rocing 

Twin Futurity Preview, $15,000, 2-yr.-old pacers, 
Yonkers Raceway. N.Y. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Montreal, Boston. 

Horse Racing 

Canadian Championship, $25.000, 1^ m.. 3-yr.- 
olds up. Long Branch. Ont. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12 
Harness Racing 

W N, Reynolds Stake. $13,000, 3-yr,-old trotters, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 

W. N. Reynolds Stake, $12,000, 2-yt.-old pacers, 
Winston-Salem. N.C. 

Horse Racing 

Ladies Handicap, $50,000, m.. 3-yr.-olds up. 

f&m. Belmont Pk., N.Y, 

Wanda Stakes. $25,000, I m., 70 yds.. 2-yr.-old 
fillies. Garden State Pk.. Camden, N.J. 

WEDNESDAY. OCTOBER 13 
Harness Rocing 

W. N. Reynolds Stake. $13,000. 2-yr.-old trotters, 
Winston-Salem. N.C. 

W. N. Reynolds Stake, $12,000, 3-yr.-old pacers. 
Winston-Salem. N.C. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Detroit, Montreal. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14 
Harness Racing 

Twin Futurity Preview, $15,000, 2-yr.-old trotters, 
Yonkers Raceway. N.Y. 

Hockey 

Boston VS. New York. Boston. 

Steeplechase 

Grand Natl. Steeplechase Handicap. $25,000, 
about 3 m., Belmont Pk., N.Y. 



* FULLY AUTOMATIC TRAYS 
STURDY, STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


The My Buddy No. 752 Tackle Box oul-sells 
any tackle box in the world! It's o versotile 
tackle box Ihol can be used lor any type f<sh> 
ing. Fishermen like its rugged, one-piece steel 
construclion. The My Buddy is unusually rusl- 
resistant and features rounded corners with oil 
rolled edges throughout. The tough, boked 
wrinkle enamel finish is both duroble ond 
handsome os well. 

Anglers like the seven, convenient comport- 
ments in the two, easy-to-operote troys of this 
My Buddy Tackle Box. Unportitioned box bottom 
occommodotei bulky, heavier geor. 

The My Buddy No. 257 Tockle Box is a 
fovorlle of keen fishermen everywhere. And 
chances ore, it will be your fovorile, tool See 
it at your nearest sporting goods store today. 


GIVE ’EM AIR with the 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



KEY TO SYMBOLS 

SO - season opened (or opens) ; SC» 
season closed (or doses); SV» season 
varies by district or water. 

C-dear water; D- water dirty or 
roily; M»water muddy. 

N-water at normal height; SH- 
slightly high; Hshigh; VH=very 
high; L-low; R>*ri$ing; P-falling. 
WTSO^water temperature 50”. 
FG- fishing good; FF»fi$hingfair; 
FP-fishing poor. OG-outlook 
good; OP<-outlook poor. 


A digest of fast-minute reports from fishermen and other unreliable sources 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 


ONTARIO: FG in Parry Sound sertion ot 
Georgian Bay: excellent in western Lake Nipis- 
sing: fair in French River. Red Cedar Lake and 
Marten River reported in top condition. 
PENNSYLVANIA; Allegheny River FP in u-suaily 
productive Oil City — Franklin area eddies; OP 
but if you come bring a minnow bucket. Up- 
per Delaware eddies still below par as sultry 
weather put chill on fishing but frost should 
make it hot; Junebug spinners trailing lamprey 
eelet.s or night crawlers taking two- to four- 
pound walleye.s in pool at Lackawaxen but fi.sh 
are moody; Lake Wallenpaupack should bust 
wide open with first frosts, due any day. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NEW BRUN8WIC-K: FP 
on Na.<ihwaak, Cains, Tracadie and Tabuainlac 
river.® a.® heavy rains raised leveLs above good- 
fishing height but OG on Cain.® as fall run 
showed strongly last week with one 27-pounder 
killed: most successful flies are Copper Killer 
(local). Black Do.se. Oriole and bear-hair pat- 
tern.® on ?6 hook. Tabu.®intac fish are in river 
but taking poorly. SC Sept. 30 on most rivers. 


BLACK BASS: NEW YORK: Ashokan Reser- 
voir busted wde open last week with small- 
mouths herding minnows near surface and sock- 
ing spin-lures, bucktails and high-riding plugs 
(permit from N.Y. City Dept, of Water Sup- 
ply rofiuired): OG through October. Chautau- 
qua Lake reports FG with bait and artificials; 
bug experts doing nicely at west end of lake. 
Cape Vincent baas are still in deep water but 
boat fishermen are taking limits on minnows. 
TENNESSEE: Smallmouth fishing at season's 
peak on Norris Lake and OG rest of month; live 
bait most effective but cool weather should 
start surface plugs producing soon. Bigmouths 
are on rampage in Cherokee Lake and OG. 
MISSOURI: Meramee River VI.. C. F<; especial- 
ly with ncar-surface plugs but floating is dif- 
ficult in upper reaches. Lower Gasconade clear- 
ing with FG and OG through October. 
NEVADA; Lake Mead low but bass fi.Hhing on 
upgrade: Boulder City and Overton docks 
moved to new shore line as cooler nights start 
largemouths foraging; best spots are Temple 
Bar and Iceberg Canyon: OG through October. 
ONTARIO: Provincial record forsmallmouth ba.ss 
fractured last week by nine-pound 13-ounce 
monster from Birch Lake in Kawartha Lake 
district as SC Oct. 16 in most waters. 
pen.nsylvania: Fymatuning Reservoir produc- 
ing well in Linesville area with evenings best 
and bass coming big and hungry for surface 
plugs. Half-inch rain freshened upper Allegheny 
River and OG next week; in smaller streams 
leaves are cluttering surface, driving plug- 
casters to bait. Best bets on North Branch of 
Susquehanna are Towanda. Wysox and Wyalu- 
sing areas, with OG until S(; Nov. 30; FI* along 
entire length of main river but Turnpike bridge 
area (below New Cumberland) is producing a 
few worthwhile fish. 

MUSKELLUNGE: Miciiir.AN; FG on Lake St. 
Clair last week with top fish a 32-poundor. 

NEW YORK; St. Lawrence River agent reports 
local farmer perch fishing with wife near Clay- 
ton hooked monster musky, played it three 
hours until wife got glimpse of estimated 50- 
pounder and said don't you dare bring that 
ugly thing into this boat, and husband said yes 
dear and broke off, but agent was evasive dur- 
ing cross examination. Fishing picking up in 
Cape Vincent area but fish smallish. Henry 
Lindquist, 8, of Jamestown, landed 34-pound 
48-inch Chautauqua Luke muskellunge last 
week; weather still too mild for live-bait action. 
butJOG and improving. 

WisroNSiN: Lots of musky action in Hayward 
area on bucktails and sucker plugs but no fish 
over 25 pounds; lunkers laying low in Eagle 
River area but many muskies to 18 pounds 
reported from Rhinelander area waters. 
pen-N-sylvania: Lake Lc Bocuf still yielding 
muskies in 20-pound class; best bet in Alle- 
gheny River is a mile above and below mouth 
of Tionesta Creek (Forest County). 


WMale: north CAROLINA: 15-foot baby 
stranded last Sunday in shallow surf at Duck 
Village near Kitty Hawk was bulldozed across 
dunes to Currituck Sound after vain effort* to 
shove it back into deeper ocean water: mammal 
revived temporarily in brackish water but died 
after two hours. 

TROUT: COLORADO: Yampa. Snake and Elk 
rivers (Steamboat Springs area) Ft; with flies, 
bait and hardware, OF; Buffalo and Rabbit 
Ears lakes. FF with flies and spinners, OF; 
Hayden area producing biggest trout, with 81.4- 
pounder weighed in last week: Scott. Geneva 
and Duck lakes 1 .. C, Ffl with flies and bait. 
OF; Indian Creek L. C, FG for smallish fish, 
OF; ll)^-pound rainbow reported from Antero 
Reservoir with several five-pounders taken dur- 
ing last month. OG. 

IDAHO: FG in Salmon River and tributaries 
and OG next week; Snake River at Thousand 
Springs. Sun V'aliey area. Big and Little Wood 
report F(; and OG; Lost River watershed is 
hot. Grouse Creek producing well on Moats 
Special #10 fished wet. Cagey Boise fishermen 
taking two- to three-pound trout from Boise 
River uniier Broadway bridge within city lim- 
its on single light-colored salmon eggs. OG 
throughout state for rest of month. 

MONTANA: FG on warm days in Yellowstone, 
Madison. Big Hole and Missouri Rivers but 
weather is uncertain. Most 8ueces.®ful flies are 
Adams. Quill Gordon, Light Cahill, #12 or 
smaller; OG on all warm days through October. 
calivoknia: Eastern brook trout fishing in 
High Sierra streams and lakes is sizzling hot as 
crowds thin and spawners gobble wobblers. 
wooHyworms and clu.ster eggs; all west slope 
waters delivering. Kern River above Durrwood 
producing big natives on streamers and hair 
flies; Mammoth Lakes chain best of still wa- 
ters; June Lake best of roadside spots. 
ARIZONA: Colorado River below Hoover Dam 
picking up as anglers snag outsize rainbows on 
cluster eggs and doughballs. So help me. 
OiiROO.N: FG on Wickiup Reservoir on upper 
Deschutes River for rainbows and browns in 
five- to 10-pound cla.ss on flics or spin-lures 
trolled deep asSf) Oct. 10. F<t for rainbows to 
15 inches in Metolius River in central state; 
fly fishing only on upper part. 

WASHINGTON: Sea-run cutthroats taking flies 
well in Stillaquamish. Skagit. Samish, Nook- 
sack and Snohomish rivers and OG until SC 
Oct. 31; best patterns Carey Special, Green 
Shrimp. 

WALLEYED PIKE: MINNESOTA; Best bets 
are I>ake of the Woods, Rainy and Whitefush 
lakes as walleyes are striking freely. 
TENNESSEE: 14-pound walleye from the Little 
Tennessee river was la.st week's top catch as 
trollers start tangling with big fish moving out 
of deep holes; OG through October. 


STEELHEAD TROUT: CALIFORNIA: Tagging 
operations in lower Sacramento River indicate 
best run.® of recent years in ofling, and rains 
should start fa.®t action as fish await high wa- 
ter in bottom pools. Klamath good near mouth; 
Trinity I.. C, FG, OG; runs arc expected mo- 
mentarily in Eel. Gualala. Garcia and other 
minor coastal streams; SC March I. 

OREGON: Rogue River reports fair to good fish- 
ing from Grant's I’a.®.® downstream, with guide 
trips from the Pass to Gold Beach covering a 
lot of good water: river is L, C, 0(1 with fly 
or spinning tackle. FG below McNary Dam at 
Umatilla on Columbia River which Ls I., C, OG 
for fly-fishing from bars. 

WASHINGTON; Stoelhead showing well in upper 
Columbia with 11-pound fish reported from 
mouth of Methow River. 

UKiTisii COLUMBIA: Great fishing reported from 
Kispiox, including three steelhead over 30 
pounds, many in 20a. Fish are thick in Stamp 
River hut not much interested in flics or lures, 
Big fish taken in lower Fra,®er gill nets indicate 
South Thompson run will show shortly; try 
Spence's Bridge about Oct. 20. 

STRIPED BASS: NEW YORK: Warm weather 
burned buss off Montauk beaches and into deep 
water but a southwest wind and cool weather 
should bring them back this week or next. 
MASSACHUSETTS: Balt is abundant around the 
outer Cape, Nantucket and Martha's Vine- 
yard and the main fall run should start short- 
ly. with FG through October. 

RHODE ISLAND: 42-pound striper taken last week 
at Eastern Point, Newport; school bass to 15 
pounds are loitering around the Narragansett 
side of the hay hut fishing is so-so. 

CALIFORNIA: Fall migration of stripers out of 
San Pablo and Suisun Rays into the Delta is 
nearing peak, with bass smallish but coopera- 
tive and OG through November. 

PACIFIC SALMON: CALIFORNIA; Trollcrs off 
Smith and Klamath rivers taking big chi- 
nooks; party boats out of San Francisco scor- 
ing limits of fish to 40 pounds outside Golden 
Gate and in San Francisco Day off Alcatraz; 
moochers doing only fair in lower Sacramento 
and San Pablo Bay. 

WASHINGTON: Silver salmon run at fall peak in 
Straits of Juan de Fuca and Puget Sound with 
OG next week. 

BRiTLSK COLUMBIA: Plenty of silver.® off Camp- 
bell River ami April Point but fishing is slow; 
Brown's Bay and Saanich Inlet producing well; 
Cowichan Bay is best prospect as outlook con- 
tinues good in all areas. 

MARLIN: NORTH CAROLINA: 39 fish reported 
raised off Hatteras last week as phenomenal 
billfish concentration continues off Dare Coun- 
ty coast, with largest blue scaling 315 pounds 
at dock and total of 14 taken off Hatteras and 
Oregon Inlets to date this year. 
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SMOKE SLANTS FROM CABIN OF WOODSMAN FRED WALKER AT GRAND LAKE, ME. HE HAS LIVED HERE 40 YEARS 



WOODSMOKE FROM OLD CABINS 


by EDMUND WARE SMITH 

I S’ ALL MBM in some degree ihe wilderness 
wish exists, however hidden in the haste 
and habit of the world we make. For me, this 
wish is symbolized and fulfilled by log cabins I 
have known, built or lived in. I am thinking 
especially of certain remote cabins sequestererl 
on the banks of rivers or the shores of little- 
known lakes. And there is one cabin in par- 
ticular. . . . 

This one is on the roadless shore of a lake in 
the wild, mountainous region north of Katah- 
din, in Maine. It is the realization of a very 
long, strong wilderness wish. My wife and I 
built this cabin, mostly with our own hands. 

Icxl ronlinucd 

WHITTLING BUSH PILOT KImer W'il.son vi.<:i(.s in cab- 
in of one of the author's neighbors at I^ost Pond, Me 



ihey're generally thinking wonderful thoughts like these... 



so they can get started doing this! 



Your whole family will have fun "window” shopping 
in ihe pages of sports ILI.USTRATKn. 

And it will be more fun to go out and gel the won- 
derful things you find advertised in these pages, 

SPORTS 
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WOODSMOKE conlinued 
The view from its windows and the 
smoke from its chimney are a constant 
source of wonder and of warmth. The 
night sounds are music, the moose 
tracks a mysterious record in the door- 
yard. Six months a year for nearly 10 
years this cabin has been our home — 
the only one for which we have ever 
been homesick. This is a score for the 
wilderness wish, or the log-cabin dream. 

Every true wilderness cabin has a 
story. There is history in the slant of 
its stovepipe, the dents in its water 
pail, the scars in its chopping block, 
the footpaths in its dooryard, and in 
the very pitch of its roof. 

Whether its purpose be for hunting, 
fishing, vacationing or living, the cabin 
itself and everything in it are by the 
hand of a man using age-honored tools. 
By the mark of his ax and the track of 
his chisel and plane, his designs have 
formed; and from his handiwork you 
surmise what manner of man he is, and 
something of his policies and dreams. 

BtLLY GRAY’S CABtN 

Such a cabin was Billy Gray’s on the 
bank of the Nepisiguit River in north- 
ern New Brunswick. In a south wind 
the smoke from Billy's cabin had a 
peculiar lean to it. Drifting downward 
over the high bank of the river, the 
wind created strange drafts around the 
stovepipe, so that the smoke leaned 
outward in a long blue column before 
it vanished in the sky. 

I have never laid eyes on Billy Gray. 
I’ve never known anyone who has. His 
cabin was old in 1930, when I saw it for 
the first and last time. But perhaps it 
still stands by (he lonely river, a lard 
pail capping its chimney, rusted ax in 
the pine stump, tin cup hanging on an 
alder by the spring, and its windows 
like eyes in the wilderness. 

Ollie Rodman and I beached our 
canoe at this cabin an hour ahead of a 
violent July thunderstorm. In the still- 
ness before the storm a mass of flies 
hatched over the river, and we took 
eight fine trout on fan-wing Green- 
well's Glories. It was classic dry-fly 
fishing on a classic river. And when the 
storm let loose, we took shelter in a 
classic log cabin. 

It smelled of cedar, pitch and the 
smoke of untotaled fires which had 
burned in the ancient Wood & Bishop 
stove. The peeled-spruce wall logs, laid 
horizontally, were chinked with moss 
and river clay. The fir rafters and 
ridgepole, straight as masts, tapered 
imperceptibly: and each log was beau- 
tifully notched and fitted. 

From the evidence in this long-aban- 
doned cabin, Billy Gray had been a 


trapper, hunter, lumberman, reveler 
and superb craftsman. His elaborate 
door latch was whittled artistically 
from pine. The pegs in his walls were as 
smooth as dowels. A pair of handmade 
snowshoe bows stood in a corner, the 
rawhide webbing eaten out by mice. A 
birch rolling pin and breadboard hung 
beside the stove. On a shelf were the 
plane and crooked knife with which 
Billy had shaped his cedar stretchers 
for fox and mink skins. 

I found a lumberman’s tally stick on 
the table. A tally stick is made of two 
thin flat pieces of wood the size of a 
man’s hand. The pieces are riveted to- 
gether at one end, so as to open and 
close like a fan. On the inner surface of 
the fan blades the tally of logs is 
marked in pencil. When a surface is 
covered, you shave off the pencil marks 
with a jackknife and start fresh. 

I fanned the stick open and on one 
surface read: C6 S19. 

This meant that at some unknown 
logging dam a river boss had counted 
six cedar logs and 19 spruce running 
through his sluice gates. 

The other surface of Billy’s tally stick 
read as follows: 


Octohur 2, 1907. Shot 2 earrihou 
today. .All hans gut dronk. I gut 
dro„k2limc. mUy Gray. 


The log cabin is such a powerful 
American symbol— so associated with 
the thought of Abraham Lincoln read- 
ing by firelight, with our freedom, the 
pioneer spirit, sport, trail’s end, securi- 
ty, and rain on the roof— that it is 
hard to believe the first sills weren’t 
hewed and laid by our own ances- 
tors. Yet Pickering’s Homes of .Amer- 
ica (Chapter One — The Early Years) 
makes it clear that the Swedes intro- 
duced the horizontal log cabin in Del- 
aware more than 300 years ago. Cop- 
ied by Virginia and Massachusetts trad- 
ers, it spread over the continent. 


IN A LITTERED ALLEY 

I have hunted and fished from log 
cabins, or sojourned in them, from 
Maine to Montana. Recently I saw the 
beginnings of a very fine cabin in a lit- 
tered alley back of a street in the mid- 
dle of the city of Highland Park, Michi- 
gan. This structure was the first frui- 
tion of the wilderness wish, or cabin 
dream, and the workmanship would 
wring your heart. Its two walls and 
half a roof were built by kids out of 
orange crates and secondhand tar pa- 
per. Those kids were beginning an ad- 
venture in what Henry Beston, in his 
The Outermost House, calls “touching 
the earth.’’ 



HOME IN THE WOODS, the Smith.s re- 
lax on the porch of the log cabin he built. 


Their earth was broken cement in an 
alley, and their wall logs were stamped 
"Sunkist Oranges.” But the kids were 
dreaming of a peeled-spruce cabin on a 
lake with the wilderness reaching be- 
yond and blue veils of smoke from 
their chimney drifting in the pines. 

They could see a doe deer and spot- 
ted fawn on their sand beach, and by 
their imagined spring the tracks of a 
bear. To quell any anxiety stirred by 
these fierce footprints, the kids would 
have their wall pegs laden with Win- 
chesters; and by night they would lie 
in their bunks, listening to the bark 
of a fox in their forest, taking com- 
fort under their own kind roof — and 
from the glint of moonbeams on their 
rifle barrels. I hope it comes true for 
them. 

Now, in this Maine woods cabin 
where we live, I can see influences or 
reflections of some of the others. I re- 
member a few of these cabins so vivid- 
ly that I think I could walk into them 
in the dark after 30 years’ absence and 
put my hand on the can opener, stove- 
lid lifter or water pail, first try. 

The cabin on Sarpy Creek in Mon- 
tana was of cottonwood logs, hewed 
square and chinked with mortar mixed 
with horsehair. It had a sod roof, and 
tiny bits of earth dropped from the 
ceiling and struck the plank floor with 
a soft, tapping sound. The stove burned 
lodgepole pine and dried cow chips, 
and on the leather-hinged door was the 
skin of a coyote. 


OCTOBER 11, 1954 
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WOODSMOKE continued 

I remember this cabin as the scene 
of the most magnificent display of non- 
chalance I ever witnessed. A cowboy 
named Johnny Powers rode in from a 
neighboring ranch one night with two 
years’ savings in double eagles in his 
money belt. I lay on my stomach in a 
top bunk, right over the poker table. 
In the light of the hanging lantern I 
could see Johnny Powers’ hand of 
cards in the dramatic, crucial pot. It 
was a busted flush. He kept bluffing, 
rai.se after raise, and my heart hurt 
with suspense. 

A FABULOUS MAN 

I was 16, and I suppose Johnny was 
about 25; but to me he was a mature 
and fabulous man. He forced out ev- 
ery ranch hand in the cabin bunk- 
house except old Clem Thornhill, the 
foreman. And he almost got Clem. 
The foreman started to toss in his 
hand, hesitated~and slowly moved 
five double eagles into the pot to cov- 
er Johnny’s final $100 bet. 

"Call,” he said. 

Johnny grinned and waved his bust- 
ed flush like a banner. Clem’s two 
pairs took the table full of gold. 

Johnny picked up his bridle and 
started out. Hestopped in the doorway 
and waved good-naturedly to Clem, 
who was gazing at him with compas- 
sion and profound respect. 

"So long, Clem— see you in two 
years,” said Johnny. A puff of wind 
made the lantern flare, and he was 
gone. 

I heard the quick hoofbeats of John- 
ny’s pony, and the music of Johnny’s 
laughter floating in the night. He had 
lost $900 and he didn’t give a damn. 
He was riding back to the ranch he’d 
just quit— for a couple more murder- 
ous winters of range riding, another 
stake, another game, another laugh. 

There’s a cabin of hand-hewn chest- 
nut logs on a ridge above Shaver’s 
Fork, a sprightly river in the moun- 
tains of West V'irginia. Four of us were 
fishing this river for rainbows, and we 
were singing one night by our camp- 
fire when on the outer edges of the fire- 
light we observed a semicircle formed 
by several pairs of very large, human 
feet. These feet were attached to five 
very tall mountain men, and each man 
carried a rifle. 

Our man, Joe Messinger, wise in the 
ways of the mountain moonshiner, ex- 
plained to our visitors that we were 
fishermen, not revenuers. 

"Sing another song,” demanded the 
tallest of the men. 

We did, and luckily were all in good 
voice. 


"No revenuerwasever happy enough 
to sing like that,” said our tallest vis- 
itor. "Come up the ridge tomorrow. 
We’re runnin’ off a batch.” 

Their mountain dew was warm and 
breath-taking. So was the cabin where 
these men lived and where their grand- 
fathers had lived. Its square-hewn walls 
were silver gray from a hundred years 
of .sun and storm. Its roof was of split- 
cedar shakes, and its roof line the most 
beautiful I have ever seen. I tried to 
get a suggestion of this line into the 
roof of our own cabin, and the sugges- 
tion is there. 

I suppose the perfect log cabin would 
be an impossible composite of some of 



SHADED SPRING, with bucket ready, 
is part of every man’s "wildernes.s wish.” 


that wonderful Oregon and Idaho tim- 
ber; Maine’s gun-barrel spruce and fir; 
the moonshiner’s roof line, the roof 
covered with shakes split from British 
Columbia cedar. The floor would be of 
pine boards from New Hampshire, ran- 
dom widths from 8 to 20 inches. The 
sills should be hewed only by the great- 
est axmen, such as Pop Thornton— as- 
sisted by A1 Nugent of Chamberlain 
Lake and the late Jake McCarran of 
Second Lake Mattagamon. 

The stove of this miracle cabin ought 
to be a Home Clarion by Messrs. Wood 
& Bishop, defunct, of Bangor; its ax a 
four-pound Snow & Nealley . The stove- 
pipe would extend two feet above the 
ridge, guyed with haywire furnished 
by Charlie Mahar, of remote Trout 
Brook Farm. 

The ornament placed over the door- 
way might be the tail of a coon clipped 
from Jim Bridger’s cap, or a Wyoming 
elk antler, or the rack of the vast buck 
shot by Morgy Steen in Soper Logan 
near A1 Foster’s Wilderness Camps on 
Grand Lake, Penobscot, Maine. 

Morgy's tall brother, Pat, should 
furnish the rifle to hang over the door 
on the inside wall. The tea pail will be 


the work of Fred Walker, whose cele- 
brated log cabin stands under the oak 
tree on the bank of the upper Penob- 
scot River, East Branch. Fred’s tea pail 
will be a large tin can, darkened by in- 
numerable outdoor fires, its bail a twist 
of telephone wire borrowed by Fred 
from the Telos Dam Forest Service line. 

In return for the privilege of building 
some pine kitchen cupboards for this 
cabin, I agree to cut, split and pile four 
cords of rock-maple stove wood. 

I wish I knew the artisan who built 
the graceful, delicately tapering stone 
chimney for the cabin near a small 
mountain town called Society Hill, in 
South Carolina. This man would build 
our chimney and fireplace; and Jim 
King, of Chatham, New Brunswick— a 
blacksmith who can still shoe a horse— 
would make the pothooks and andirons. 

Every cabin has to have a mouse, 
and my candidate is the little white- 
foot who gnawed the leather bindings 
of the Temple Edition of Shakespeare 
on the shelf in our Maine cabin. 

SMOKE, A SPRING, AND RAIN 

The smoke from the chimney should 
have a lean to it, as from the stovepipe 
of Billy Gray’s Nepisiguit River mas- 
terpiece. Back of the cabin there must 
be a cold spring, the path to it pressed 
by the feet of someone who looks twice 
at the fiddlehead ferns and later, in 
some crowded city, remembers the 
beauty of the ferns, and the yank of 
the water pail as he dipped it full from 
the spring. Lastly, the sound of rain on 
the roof shall bring respite from the 
conspiracies of civilization, and peace 
to the .souls of far wandering men.... 

The first cabin I helped build stands 
under towering white pines 37 steps 
from the shore of Third Chain Lake, 
Hancock County, Maine. We built of 
peeled spruce, and thereof is tar paper. 
The floor sags a little around the stove, 
and the door is scarred by the teeth of 
generations of inquiring porcupines. 

I remember Third Chain Cabin for 
the sound of a big tree falling in a dead- 
still night; for the white buck Henry 
Dennison shot at 10 o’clock one No- 
vember morning ; for the starlight shin- 
ing through the kitchen skylight; for 
the time the mice woke us up playing 
on a stack of tin plates, and Pop Thorn- 
ton said: 

“Leave 'em be. They're roller skat- 
in’.” 

I remember this cabin as a haven of 
rest after the long, hard canoe trip from 
the main camp on Dobsis Lake. At 
Third Chain we unloaded and stacked 
our canned goods on the shelves we'd 
built. We hung our deer rifles on the 
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A WOOD DUCK SQUEEZES FROM ENTRANCE OF A HOUSE PROVIDED FOR IT BY HUNTERS 


RETURN OF A NATIVE 

by ERWIN A. BAUER 


wall, whittled a tinder stick of cedar to 
start the first fire in the stove, filled the 
kettle and cooked the evening meal. 

One time we got in lame and exhaust- 
ed, soaked through with icy rain. Pop 
Thornton gazed at his reflection in a 
cracked piece of mirror stuck between 
two logs, and said; 

"I don’t feel very good lookin’— but 
I know I am.” 

Pop’s face is as sound and long as an 
ax handle, and it has enough wrinkles 
to hold a week’s rain. I learned how to 
use an ax from watching Pop, but even 
today— at 72— he can cover me with 
chips and consternation. 

He showed me everything I know 
about using edged tools and scribing a 
board to fit around the intricate curves 
of a log -cabin wall. All the time we were 
building our home cabin I thought of 
Pop and was beholden to him. One of 
the greatest compliments I ever had 
was last September when Pop visited 
us and saw our cabin for the first time. 
He took up a level and rule and laid 
them all over the place. Then he looked 
at me sorrowfully, and said: 

“You’re a quarter of an inch out.” 
Suddenly tears showed in his pale 
blue eyes; and, speaking as though for 
my wife and me, almost as if we were 
his children, he came out astonishingly 
with a quotation he must have learned 
60 years ago in the church of some 
tiny, wood-burning hamlet in his na- 
tive Maine. It was from The Song of 
Solomon. 

“Behold, Thou are fair, my beloved, 
yea pleasant; also our bed is green. 
Thebeamsof our houseare of cedar, 
and our rafters of fir." 



. . . (o catch mice without a hunting 
license in ('leveland, Ohio. (But in 
Florida there is an open season on 
the ordinary house cat.) 


S EVERAL decades ago the future 
seemed grim for the wood duck. 
Once plentiful, this handsome pond 
bird became so rare that it seemed like- 
ly it would become extinct. By 1918 
shooting it was outlawed in Canada 
and the U.S. 

But strangely enough, the hunting 
gun was not the decimator of the wood 
duck. Rather, it was the victim of the 
logger’s ax and the advance of civili- 
zation. Unlike other ducks the bird 
nests in the cavities of great old trees. 
As these disappeared the wood duck 
disappeared too — until sportsmen and 
conservationists began cooperating in 
a housing project unique in the history 
of wildlife restoration. 

An unknown wildfowl biologist had 
made a significant discovery: wood 
ducks would nest in artificial homes 
placed in trees. Soon a few man-made 
duck dwellings were erected in several 
states as experimental projects. Like 
free-loading relations, the colorful 
ducks moved in, often in preference to 
natural den-sites in hollow trees. Even- 
tually fish and game departments 
(such as Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Iowa, Indiana) authorized statewide 
programs that scattered thousands of 
boxlike duck houses across the country. 

The first models were made from 
bark-covered slabs. Plenty of woodies 
applied, but a bumper crop of preda- 
tors were close behind, so production of 
ducklings wasn’t too encouraging. 

Coons and possums were easy to 
handle. Biologists merely cut a smaller 
entrance, one that was form-fitting for 
an average hen. Squirrels were a little 
more difficult. All sorts of flanges and 


deflectors nailed to the box failed to 
discourage them, so the houses were 
finally erected over water, preferably 
on a metal post or pipe. 

Game technicians in Ohio experi- 
mented with multiple housing units 
and found them effective on headwater 
lakes and small ponds. But the latest 
in deluxe apartments is one recently de- 
veloped in Illinois by biologists Louis 
Ellebrecht and Frank Bellrose. They 
added a wooden floor and a raccoon- 
proof entrance to a 24-inch section of 
12-inch galvanized cold-air pipe. The 
roof is an inverted metal cone. Average 
cost: $50. 

While conservation agencies worked 
to perfect the boxes, sportsmen across 
the country built the newest models 
and distributed them wholesale. A 
typical club in Ironton, Ohio pur- 
chased scrap lumber and nails. Stu- 
dents in high-school manual arts classes 
assembled them. Then, on off-season 
Sundays, work parties spotted them 
on lakes, ponds and streams. 

Results have been amazing, for the 
return of wood ducks has been as 
steady as their decline once was. In 
1941, 15 states enjoyed the first open 
season in 23 years. A year later it was 
extended to most other states. 

In the past decade, woodies have be- 
come accustomed to civilization. Now 
they’ve contracted America’s new ma- 
nia for settlement living. Broods were 
raised for seven consecutive years in a 
box less than 50 feet from a farm in 
Indiana. Other females living beside 
farm ponds have been undismayed by 
fishermen around them. 

Welcome back, woodies. 


OCTOBER 11, 1954 
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CAY NINETIES bathers strike a more or less self- 
conscious pose al Lake Otsego, Cooperstown, N.Y. 



VISITING FIREMEN from Unadilla, N.Y. charge up Coopers* 
town's Main Street at Firemen’s Tournament August 22, 1913. 




HIGH WHEELERS, shown here in two models, spin 
along a road in 1885. Large front wheel was more popular. 
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PROUD FOOTBALLERS of Coopcrstown High line up before a 
screen for 1906 picture. Five players are still alive. 
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YESTERDAY 



ARTHUR J. TELFER 



Born in Cooperstown, N.Y. in 1859 and still livinir there, 
Putt Telfcr has recorded village sport scenes for 75 years 

by JOHN DURANT 


A rthur J. (Putt) Teller, who got his nickname 50 years ago be- 
. cause of the “putt-putt” sound made by his motorboat on 
Cooperstown’s Lake Otsego, began snapping pictures in 1878 and 
kept on snapping for 75 years. Putt started out with a homemade 
camera, used a wet plate made of window glass and developed his 
pictures in a portable horse-drawn dark room. Later he used dry 
plate but it was not until the 1930s that he reluctantly switched to 
film. He still says that glass beats film all hollow and will show anyone 
who argues the point pictures taken during Hayes’s Administration 
to prove it. In 75 years Putt covered every phase of village life such as 
sports, weddings, parades, fires, group pictures and portraits. He 
accumulated nearly 100,000 glass negatives. Stored in a barn and 
forgotten for years, the negatives were rescued in 1950 by the N.Y. 
State Historical Association at Cooperstown where a collection of 
200 prints are now on permanent exhibition. Examples of his work 
in recording village sports scenes are shown on these pages. 



SINGLE SCULLER at the turn of the century cleaves the waters of Lake Otsego, 
made famous by novelist James Fenimore Cooper as the Glimmerglass. 


OCTOBER II. 1954 
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CROQUET PLAYERS of (he late 'TOs pursue the game on u plot of land on 
Main Street, Coopersiown, now occupied by the First National Bank. 



BASEBALL PLAYERS were caught in motion by Putt Teller in 1919 on the 
hallowed ground where Abner Doubleday supposedly invented the sport. 
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VILLAGE TUMBLERS. With a mustachioed Professor Martin as low 
man in the pyramid, strut their stuff on the sidewalk in 1900. 


MIXED DOUBLES reflects the deco- 
rous nature of tennis in early day.s. 



SAILING 


THE BOATS HAVE 
THEIR DAY 


Design dclermines the winners in One-of-a*Kind races 


by ROBERT N. BAVIER JR. 



THE CLASS A SCOW “VAL-LO-WILL" WAS THE FASTEST BOAT 


I T isn't often that a sailboat gets a 
chance to win a race purely on her 
own. Racing in classes or under handi- 
caps, the skill of the skipper usvially 
wins the decision. But recently, on the 
classic waters of Long Island Sound, 
the sailboat had her day in a unique 
annual race in which boat design was 
racing for the honors. It was a colorful 
and variegated meeting at the River- 
side Yacht Club, with 27 different 
craft ranging from 14 feet to 38 feet 
over-all, all starting together in the 
third “One-of-a-Kind”Serie8Concejved 
by Yachting magazine to determine 
the fastest boats and give new designs 
a chance to test their speed against 
established classes. And the results, to 
many, were surprising. 

There were boats from Texas, Flor- 
ida and Wisconsin, from Canada and 
England and points in between— na- 
tionally known types like the Light- 
ning, Snipe, Thistle, International 14, 
International 110, International 210; 
the Herreshoff S, Highlander and 
others. There were newcomers like the 
5-0-5 of English design, the Jolly, Fly- 
ing Dutchman. Buccaneer, Rebel 22, 
Windmill, Fireball and Catamaran 20. 
And there were the fabulous Scows from 
Wisconsin, the strange and speedy craft 
which Midwest sailors swear by but 
which few Easterners know. 

A REAL LINE ON SPEED 

The 27 skippers read like a nautical 
Who's Who. There was a national 
champion in almost every boat, so that 
the stage was set to get a real line on 
the fastest craft. The races were timed 
two ways— on elapsed time to show up 
pure speed, and on corrected time after 
applying handicaps to compensate for 
differences in hull design and sail area. 
Even the weather was right for the test 
— two of the races were held in light 
winds, one in moderate going, and one 
boomed along in a howling southerly 
which was a trial of seaworthiness as 
well as speed. 

It was a strange and fascinating 


contest. Small and 
large, most of the 
boats seemed to go 
fa.ster than sail- 
boats are supposed 
to-go; and many of 
the smaller craft 
flitted right past 
their larger rivals. 

Two boats, entire- 
ly different in size 
and appearance, 
stood out when 
the return.s were 
in, and their differ- 
ences accentuated the striking qual- 
ities of design. 

The big winner on corrected time 
was the 5-0-5, designed and built in 
England. Her name is derived from her 
over-all length of 5.05 meters, or 16'^ 
feet. A featherweight craft, delicate- 
looking both in hull and rig, she proved 
to have the deceptive stamina of a true 
thoroughbred. She had the appearance 
almost of an overgrown dinghy, with 
a pronounced flare to her topsides de- 
signed to keep spray out and give her 
two-man crew a comfortable and ef- 
ficient seat. “She looks like a deep-dish 
Martini,” said Eric Olsen, her skipper 
for the series, “but will she go?” He 
and Glen Foster, his crew, soon found 
out— the 5-0-5 skimmed along to total 
score of 101 points to 88 for the runner- 
up Thistle, and 84 for the Highlander 
and International 14 which split third 
place. 

The fastest boat on elapsed time, to 
no Midwesterner’s surprise, was a 38- 
foot Class A Scow that looked like a 
piece of floating sidewalk. Broad, low 
and flat, with 485 square feet of sail 
not counting her huge 1700-square-foot 
spinnaker, she carried her skipper, Bill 
Grunow Jr. of Lake Geneva Wis,, out 
in front of the fleet in each of the four 
races. Easterners who didn’t believe a 
Scow could go fast to windward were 
amazed to see the big A making most 
of her margin on the weather leg, scoot- 
ing past the hottest fleet of day racers 


ever assembled. The Scow beat, among 
others, a 38-foot catamaran carrying 
even more sail, and beat it so con- 
vincingly that she settled once and for 
all the controversy as to which type has 
more speed. Even on the reaches, the 
one point of sailing a catamaran excels 
on, the Scow drew away. 

In the last race Grunow fouled an- 
other boat, was protested and disqual- 
ified, and so lost the elapsed-time prize 
and second place on corrected time. 
But the A’s smaller, 28-foot sister, an 
E Scow, won first, and Grunow was not 
a bit dismayed. “We came East to show 
that the Scows are the faste.st boats in 
the world,” he said, “and we proved 
the point.” 

CLASSES OF THE FUTURE? 

None who watched the series could 
dispute his claim, but it was equally ev- 
ident that some of the smaller new cen- 
terboarders such as the 5-0-6, Thistle, 
Highlander, International 14 and Jolly 
were in the same league after allowing 
for the difference in size. Most evident 
of all was the fact that the popular 
national classes such as the Lightning, 
110, 210 and Snipe, though good boats, 
were far outclassed in speed by the 
newer types which may well be the 
classes of the future. As Bud Hutchin- 
son, the K-boat skipper, said after com- 
ing in next to last: “I always thought 
K-boats were real fast. I still think 
they’re fine little boats — but that’s all.” 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


OLDEST CHAMPION 

Sirs: 

Frank Erne is dead at 79 (Scoreboard, 
Sept. 27). He was the oldest living of the 
former boxing champions. Erne, born Jan. 
8, 1875, was the only Switzerland-born 
ringman ever to win a world's pugilistic 
title. The late Saginaw Kid, Georgia La- 
vigne, lost his championship to Erne in 20 
rounds, July 3, 1899, at Buffalo, N.Y. On 
May 12, 1902, “The Old Master," the Phil- 
adelphia (not Baltimore I born Joe Gans, 
won the diadem by knocking out Erne in 
45 seconds. It marked the quickest knock- 
out ever recorded in a championship fight 
in any division. It was an ironic defeat 
for Erne because in 1900 he won in 12 
rounds from Gans who simply quit when 
the going became too tough. 

At the start of 1953, James J. Jeffries 
was the oldest living of the boxing ex-king- 
pins. Three Jay.s, however, died March 3, 
1953, just 43 days before his 78th birthday. 
Now, with the passing of Erne, the oldest 
living of the onetime divisional chieftains is 
the Canadian-born Tommy Burns— correct 
name, Noah Bru.s.so— born in Hanover, Can- 
ada, June 17, 1881 and who will be 74 next 
June. Burns, incidentally, was the smallest 
boxer ever to win the heavyweight tiara. 
The Canadian, who won the crown from 
the late Marvin Hart in 20 rounds at Los 
Angeles, Feb. 23, 1906, was only 5 feet 
7 inches in height. 

Charlie Vachnes 

New York 



LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPION FRANK ERNE 


• Frank Erne died September 17th in 
Manhattan. Eight years ago Erne was 
able to enjoy reading his own obituar- 
ies when a California chef, who had 
impersonated the old champion for 
years, was run over by an automobile, 
with Erne’s faded newspaper clippings 
in his pocket. 

A onetime teacher of boxing at Yale, 
Erne claimed to have introduced the 
sport to France by promoting Satur- 
day-night bouts in Paris. But he was 
not the victim of the quickest knock- 


out on record. It took Joe Gans (who 
indeed was born in Philadelphia) one 
minute and forty seconds to finish off 
Erne. In 1943 in Glasgow, Jackie Pater- 
son K.O.’d Peter Kane in one minute, 
one second for the flyweight title. The 
oldest surviving ex-champion is now 
Jack Root, born in 1876, who outpoint- 
ed Kid McCoy, April 22, 1903, for 
the first light-heavyweight champion- 
ship.— ED. 

HOLT’S HOMER 

Sirs: 

SI, Sept. 6 contained a number of paint- 
ings by Win.slow Homer. Among them was 
the "Adirondack Guide." I have been in- 
formed that the .subject in this painting 
is my great-grandfather, Harvey Holt of 
Keene Valley, New York. Two other paint- 
ings by Homer u.sing the -same subject are 
in the Art Institute of Chicago and the Los 
Angeles County Museum. 

Robert F. Holt 

Storrs, Conn. 



GREAT-GRANDFATHER HOLT 


• The Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
owner of the picture, recognized Mr. 
Holt’s great-grandfather, whom SI 
thought might have been Old Moun- 
tain Philips, another of Homer's regular 
guides. See cut for another likeness of 
Homer’s Holt— ED. 

THE TRUE SPIRIT 

Sirs: 

As a young British visitor to the U.S. 
and an admirer from the first number of 
your colorful and international magazine, 
I was surprised to sec (SI, Sept. 2U i a pho- 
tograph with the following caption: “RAR- 
EST SIGHT IN baseball came after second 
game when Cleveland Indians threw taunts 
at the beaten Yankees as they marched 
off." 

Do you think it is true sportsmanship to 
throw taunts at the team you have just 
beaten? In England, at Repton, my public 
school (in U.S. terms a prep school), when 
and if we beat our opponents, at .say soccer, 
our captain gives three cheers for the lo.sers 
and they respond by giving three cheers for 
the winners. I don’t think that jeering your 
opponent after a well-played game on both 
sides is the thing to do, either here or in 
America, and I have never seen it done. In 
my mind that is not true sportsmanship. 
Comparatively, which is the true spirit of 


sportsmanship? Cheering or jeering the los- 
ers off the field? 

Timothy Tetlow 

Derbyshire, England 

• Si’s home-grown baseball editor has 
rarely seen the losers jeered by anyone 
other than opposing fans. On the other 
hand, he finds it hard to imagine, say, 
Phil Rizzuto leading the Yanks in 
three hip, hip, hurrahs for the victori- 
ous Indians. What the beaten Yanks 
heard that day was the taunt of 
“choke-ups," up to then a label pinned 
exclusively on the hapless Indians in 
three consecutive pennant drives that 
failed.— Ed. 

VERSATILE CORNY 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed the Wind story on the U.S. 
Amateur immensely. It is great to see a 
complete job done on an event of this kind, 
in comparison to the sketchy type of re- 
ports that we get from the papers and oth- 
er periodicals. Incidentally, too, I thought 
Bob Bavier’s .story on Lcggic Mertz (SI, 
Sept. 20) was wonderful. It was done in a 
very sparkly fashion, and I think would be 
interesting reading for anyone, let alone 
those with yachting interests. 

Congratulations again on the magazine. 
It is sensational and so pleasant and en- 
gaging to read. 

Cornelius Shields 

New York 



SAILOR SHIELDS OUT OF CHARACTER 


• To those who know Corny Shields 
as one of the great sailors of all time 
(North American sailing champion) 
SI is glad to report success in an old 
hobby (see cul)\ Shields, for 12 years 
an indifferent golfer, recently posted 
his first hole In one at the Winged Foot 
(New York) Golf Club. To Corny him- 
self, a special pat on the back.— Ed. 

SNAKE BITE 

Sirs: 

I would like to clarify the emergency di- 
rections outlined for snake bite in your 
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■ Houe/ eonlimied 


"You Should Know" article in the Septem- 
ber 20th issue of SI- 

The article states that a tourniquet 
should be used. This procedure is incorrect. 
Instead, a constrictor should l)e applied. 
This can be a string or a handkerchief and 
it should be tied about IJ2' above the 
wound. The purpose of this constrictor is to 
stop the flow in the lymph vessels which lie 
just below the skin. It should be tied just 
tight enough to dent the skin. This string is 
riol a tourniquet, nor .should a tourniquet 
l>e u.sed. Blood flow should not be stopped. 

Jack W. McElroy 
District Fore.st Ranger 

Davy Crockett National Forest 

Groveton, Texas 

• Ranger McElroy is on the right track 
on methodology, lost on nomenclature. 
"... A tourniquet should be applied 
at once . . . tightly enough to increase 
venous congestion and impede lym- 
phatic drainage but not so tightly as to 
cut off arterial blood supply,” says 
Harrison’s Principles of Internal Med- 
icine.— ED. 

CHERRY BOBBER 

Sirs: 

Upon my return from a trip through the 
Northwest, I found the fir-^t four is.sues 
of SI. 

In Fisherman’s Calendar in the third 
is.sue, you referred to the Steel Head fishing 
on the Gravel Bar on the Columbia River 
near Longview, Washington, with a cherry 
bobber. 

I was there apparently at the time your 
article was being written. 

It is real sport but you have to get out 
there early because that Ls anybody’s Grav- 
el Bar. If you want to get enough room to 
throw that cherry bobber out in the river, 
you have to be there by 5:30 when they 
are hitting. . . . 

Sam G. Vandekweiue 

San Antonio 

DOUBLE CHAMPION 


Sirs: 

Apropos your picture (SI, Sept. 20) 
showing the 1954 Junior Wightman Team, 



OEVLIN SISTERS VICTORIOUS 


you may be intere.sted to learn that Judy 
Devlin is the world's champion ladies sin- 
gles and ladies doubles badminton player. 
She won both titles at the All England 
Badminton Championships in London this 
spring and then returned to the United 


States to win both the singles and doubles 
national championships at Niagara Falls. 
She also currently holds the national jun- 
ior single.s title. She .shares the All England 
and the .senior U.S. doubles championships 
with her sister, Susan. Incidentally, their 
father. J. Frank Devlin, is considered one 
of England’s greatest badminton players, 
having won many All England titles in the 
pa.st. 

Jack H. Van Praag 

Pa.sadena 

WORLD RECORD 

Sirs: 

I wrote to you (19th Hole, Oct. 4“! giv- 
ing the highlights on a huge halibut that it 
was my good fortune to land on August 9, 
1954. 

I have on this date received from the 
National Spin Fishing As.sociation, a letter 
advising me that the catch has lieen offi- 
cially entered in their records as a new 
world record. 

With this letter they also sent me a cer- 
tificate which was inscribed as follows: 
"This is to certify that C. A. Comstock 
now holds the 10 Pound Line Clas.s 
World’s Record for Halibut (62 lbs. 

8 OZ.S.) as of the date below inscribed 
(Augu.st 9, 1954)." Signed- 

Gene C. Mendenhall, President 
Ruth P. Hilton, Secretary 
This entire matter may or may not be of 
any interest to you, however, you can no 
doubt realize that it is one of the high spots 
of my life. 

C. A. Comstock 

Portland, Ore. 

MINOR CHAMPION 

Sirs: 

Tucked away in the Scoreboard column 
of SI, Sept. 20, under table tennis was the 
item that Erwin Klein, Ia)s Angeles, had 


defeated John Somael for the Canadian 
Ojicn Championship. Althouth table ten- 
nis is a minor sport in this country (crowds 
of 10,000 watched the World Champion- 
ships in London's Empire Pool Arena last 
April), nevertheless 16-year-old Klein de- 
serves considerably more recognition from 
SI. His amazing accomplishments at To- 
ronto include: 

1. Winning the Junior Men’sSingles, the 
Men’s Open Singles and a share in the 
Men’.s Open Doubles and Mixed Dou- 
bles. 

2. Becoming the youngest player ever to 
win the Canadian Open (this annual 
event has been held since 1936). 

3. The first to win four major titles in 
a national or international table tennis 
tournament held in North America. 

Si Wasserman 
President 

California Table Tennis As.sn. 
Lus .-ingeles 



COMPETITOR KLEIN 


THE BRAVE GENTLEWOMEN 

Sirs: 

Your writer who penned that cute little 
piece about Miss McCormick (SI, Sept. 20) 
should get some sort of medal for misquot- 
ing . . . the facts. 


continned on p. 88 



‘'liroiitton ijo in for Marble— broken shoulder strap!” 
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We were there M •••and won! 


The names of America’s Olympic greats are easily 
romcmberecl. Because the men and women we have 
sent to past Olympic Games have always given us some- 
tiling to remember them by. Jesse Owen’s four gold 
medals at Berlin . . . Bob Mathias’ decalhalon record 
at Helsinki . . . Andrea Mead Lawrence’s historic 
“double” in women’s skiing. In recalling past triumphs 
we can all be reminded of a simple fact about any U. S. 
Olympic victory; we won because ive were there, and . . . 


IVe must be there . . ,To Win! 

In 1956 .America will again take the field in Melbourne, 
Australia against the world’s best. Some of these nations 
will be very tough to beat. For in an effort to insure 
\ ict()i-v’. many countries, especially those behind the 
Iron and Bamboo curtains, have entered “govemment- 
subsidized” teams. Whether these nations are defeated 
depends in large part upon you— and every American 
who would rather see the Stars and Stripes hoisted 
above the victor’s stand. You can count on the men and 
women we send to Melbourne to perform brilliantly— if 
they arc there. But it takes money to get them there. 
Which is why LIFE is joining with the Olympic Com- 
mittee to urge you to . . . 


Support Your Olympic Team Fund! 



Congre.s.s has authorized President Eisenhower to de- 
clare October 16th to be National Olympic Day. Bob 
Hope in his October 12th nation-wide telecast is giving 
his far reaching and effective support. Throughout the 
country, local civic groups, spearheaded by the Junior 
Chambers of Commerce— have actively begun to raise 
funds. Many are helping. But everybody can lielp. And 
you can do your share by mailing a contribution, large 
or small, to the Fund’s Chicago headquarters, today. 


U. S. OLYMPIC TEAM FUND 

MO North Michigan Avenue. Chies|0 11. Illinois 

Here's my contribution— made payable to United States Olympic Team Fund. 


Name 


City 



3490 


HOLcJ ronfiNued 


(li By any definition, either Spanish, 
Mexican or HeminKway, hullfighting is not 
a sport but a s})ectac‘le. 

i2i Patricia is a good killer of bulls; in 
fact it is probably the best thing she does 
in the ring. The killing of a bull with a 
sword does not need a Iwo-hundred-pound 
man: most of the fine killers have been men 
who were no larger than Mlw McCormick. 

As for using inferior weapons, the 
most elTective method ever invented to kill 
trout is TNT but that can also wound. 

<4 1 Mr. Hemingway's wonderful book 
was written in 19fi2 and at that time there' 
was no great woman bullfighter. Later ap- 
peared that great woman Mi.K.s Conchita 
Cintron, who at one time was not allowed 
to fight on foot in Spain, perhaps because 
she was too good and the men did nut want 
to be compared to her. There i.s now a young 
woman in Mexico by the name of Juanita 
Aparicio who has bested many of the men 
of the satiie experience. All three of these 
young women are gentlewomen from fine 
families and to have them compared to 
female wre.stlers is to .say the least, poor 
taste. 

f5) As to women putting on the tight 
pants of the matador: yes, it seems to he 
the fa.shion in the street.s of the Hniled 
Stute.s, but in the ring women never wear 
the suit of lights. They wear the short 



SENORirA CINTRON IN RING 


horseman's costume of Spain and this is 
very much in evidence in your picture. 

I don't think this job will earn you many 
taurine readers, and it it had appeared in a 
Mexican sports paper the writer would be 
sporting a fine shiner by this ilate. 

UonKKT M. Ckowell 

Cariiiir, Calif. 

• Let tliose who will, “define” bull- 
lighting. The Encyclopedia Britannica 


calls it “the national sport of Spain,” 
Webster sees it as a “spectacle” and 
Hemingw'ay finds it a ritualistic “trag- 
edy.” The Spanish do not apply the 
phrase “deporte." meaning sports, to 
hullfighting, and Madrid papers carry 
bullfighting news and columns in their 
art sections. And art it i.s to all afich- 
Hf«/os, whether Spanish or Mexican. 
SI agrees, believes that art may also 
be sport, but does not believe that 
eitlier art or sport should be degraded 
to mere spectacle. Reader Crowell is 
correct in stating that female “bull- 
fighters” iwith the exception of Mex- 
ico’s La Serranita) are not seen in the 
Irajva dc //'ir.t. There was no great 
woman bullfighter in 10:12 and there 
is none today. 

Senorita Cintron, the Chilean-born 
daughter of U.S. citizens, has fought 
lier hulls as a rcjoucculorit in el rcjojico 
—a mounted ver-sion of the bullfight 
whiol) comes down from the days of 
the cavaliers. Seiiorita Aparicio is a 
brave girl who doe.s not drink or smoke; 
this does not necessarily entitle her to 
fight hulls.— ED. 
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